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THE OUTLOOK. 

There is a widespread feeling of auxiety in Europe 
on account of the anarchical movements during the 
past week, London was greatly excited over the 
arrest last Friday of five Irishmen, four of whom 
were apprehend 


din London and one in Birming- 





ham ; on the same day an attempt was made to blow 
up @ government suzine in Ireland, and govern- 
meut officers in Loudon reecived a number cf 
threatening letters. Considerable quautities of 


nitro-glycerine were 
men uuder arrest, and a dyuamite factory was dis- 
aix: 


have been taken to insure the 





covered in Birmingham, 


safety of the public 


buildings ; extra guards are posted at Windsor, 
the Queen is now 


where 
staylug, ai 
apprehension is evinced by the undisguised anxiety 


It is 


are 1 possession cof facts 


} 


of Euglish political leaders aud 
believed that the police 


which disclose a covspiracy of the most extensive 


Lew Spap ars. 


and startling character, 
discovered under the 
Nihilists have issued a 
proclamation warning the Emperor that they will 
take part after their own fashion in 
“We 
freedom of Russia,” is the terribly suggestive senti 
ment which this 


that a large mine bas been 


Krem'in at Moscow, ani the 


the coronation 


ceremouies, will strike onee more for the 


manifesto bears, Inu France the 
Anarchists have been at work in the neighborhood 
of Montceau les Mines, and fears are entertained that 
the same fiendish may be introduced into 
Paris, The facts which have come to light in the 
Spanish courts reveal the existence of one of the 
most extensive and thoroughly organized revolu 
tionary societies of modern times, The 


Hand” seems to have complete control of some 


warfare 


seg 


tections of the country and is carrying on a cam- 
paign of murder and arson, 
persons are under arrest, but the movement is be 


Hundreds of suspected 


lieved to be agrarian in its character and local in its 
government, and has no atfliliations with outside 
organizations, ji 


Science which had armed civijization has now 


found im the possession of the | 
raordivary precautions | 


d the feeling of painful | 


From Kussia it is reported | 


stack | 





list is 
to explode himself 


fear than the Russians ; a political 


| fanatic who is perfectly wil 
| forthe purpose of exploding mebody else; but 


| the Irish ‘‘ patriot’ enjoys an explosion only at a 


distauce, and there is very little danger that he will 


} opardize his precious person in any otf 


terprises which involve not only the death of 





| hated tyrant, but also of the self devoted patriot 
‘Tne long and useful life of Peter Cooper ended a 

his home in this city early on Wednesday moruing of 
last week. He had been ill ouly three duys, but 

| that swift messenger of death, pueumonia, ueed 
little time lu which to p rforn HK bb l 
what is now Water Street 71, I ( r 
came iat life in the second term of the first P 
dent of the United States ; before Napol had | 
gun his wonderful mareli across t fie] f 
while Pitt and George the Third wer 

| oue reluctantly aud the other with his whole hear 


to repress political progress in England; and wh 
the City of New York was a little town of | 
| 30,000 inhabitants, finding its extreme boundary 
the the City Hall Park Mr. Covpe 


father was a small hatter and uusuccessful in busi 


vorth at 


ness ; his mother is described us 


lar sweetness and force. As soon as he was old 


enough he took his place in his father’s su 


his only schooling having been gained in a siug 
While 


Newburgh, he 


year, still a boy, at P 
was hard at work with tireless energy, 
seventeen, having 


New York and lost it 


more earnest, aud he 


| and at 
came to inalottery. ‘This 
fortunate rey 
soon found a situation in a carriag 


rse made him the 
Su0p at @ Salary 
his board, Ile 


+ 


ss with his whole heart 


of twenty-five dollars a year and 
threw himself into the busine 


and gave every part of it the most careful study ; 


machinery, 


simpli 


| 
| 
| contriving improvements in the 
| fying the methods, and making himself an expert 


wood-carving for carriages. He bought books, and 


studied at night with private teachers paid out of 
his slender earnings, At thirty he had been carriage- 


maker, wool carder, inventor, cabinet-maker, 


| 

| 

| grocer ; every change marking an advauce in his for 
} 


tune. His last venture was iu the mauufacture of 


| whole business of the country came practically into 
| his hands, ani he laid the foundatious of his ample 


| fortune as a capitalist. Mr. Cooper became inter- 


glue, which he raised to so high a grade that the | 
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ested in manv directions, investing large sums in 
ithe ir business d in mining, until he was the 
el yer in val enterprises of more than 


500 m 





1829 Mr. Co yper ent red political life 
Board of Aldermen; he was for 


As early as 
as a member of tl 
twenty-five years connected with the educational de 


partment of the city, and an advocate of every pub- 
the development of the 


Iu recent years 


lic measure locking to 
higher interests of the metropolis. 


he has taken great interest in economical questions, 


and was fhe most respectable advocate of the Green- 
back heresy ; but remembering his great services, his 
honorable character, and his advanced age, no one 
has for a moment doubted his integrity in advocating 
a principle in publie policy which he would have re 
pudiated in his private business. For many years 
past his face has been a familiar one on the streets, 
and at public gatherings, and no man had in greater 
degree the respect and veneration of his fellow-citi- 
His funeral in All Souls’ Church last Satur- 
day afternoon was a noble tribute to a man who de- 
served the highest More eignifi- 


cant than the presence of a remarkable body of dis 


zens, 
popular honors, 


tinguished meu was the throng of those whose lives 
had been broadened and enriched by Mr. Cooper’s 


noble benefactions. 


Mr, C 


world-wide reputatio 


him @ 
his death 


oper’s philanthropy lon ago 


gave 
, and at the time of 


he was unudou ily the foremost private citizen in 
New Yor} His benevolence was of the most prac- 
tical and intelligent kind, the result of study and 
principle rather than of impulse and natural gener- 
osity. His aim eee! always to have been not to 
give d tly, but to help psople to help themselves 
Che mouut t of this spirit is the Cooper Union 
which during the twe y-live ye since its founda- 
tior e was laid has t people's university ; 
é Dy t yusand or you I i aud women for 
honor i ful lives, stimulati practical 
ind y directio id doing for the city 
and ‘ tlo ervice whicl oman cau calculate, 
It I ve that S700,000 was never better invest- 
th ) stitutl With its facilities 
1 tl arts of the 
» rawl painting, and 
it ‘ } it partment 
( row rary its le ire 
{ per | ) er of intelle 
1 é lustrial luriug the last twe 
Mr. ¢ I ebari wer l t 
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in all er t to his fellow 1 H 
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another column ; a general reaction against prohibi- 
tion setting in all over the country, defeating pro- 
hibitory propositions in New York and Massachusetts 
and voting against high license in Chicago and 
Milwaukee ; a division of sentiment among temper- 
ance people, which prevents prohibitionists from 
massing their forces under a high-license banner, and 
high-license men from marching to the polls under 
a prohibition banner; a revolt of the Germans 
against legislation which confounds beer and 
whiskey, and a German beer garden with an Ameri- 
can gin shop ; divided political responsibility, which 
took off from the people of the city responsibility for 
the administration of the city without putting it 
detinitely on the Legislature ; and last, but not least, 
a thoroughly corrupt and corrupting press, against 
which, we notice, the Chicago ‘‘Advance” has 
opened a brave campaign—as brave as Daniel with 
half a dozen Philistine giants, Our correspondent 
concludes that the entire responsibility for city gov. 
ernment should be given to its citizens. Either that, 
or the city should be governed entirely by the State, 
as an abnormal community incapable of governing 
itself. 











Pablic sentiment is beginning to improve and the 
public conscience to awaken respecting the Indians. 
The recent appointment of ‘‘H. H.” as a special 
agent of the Government to investigate and report 
on certain aspects of the Indian work is an indication 
in this direction. So is the existence of the National 
Indian Rights Association, and the response which 
the public makes to its appeals. A meeting was 
held in Boston last week under the auspices of this 
Association, at which, in a letter, Senator Hoar put 
the economical aspects of the case tersely and elo- 
quently as follows : 

The Indians, according to the best ethnologists, have not 
increased or diminished much since the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth. There are less than 250,000 of them, a!l told, and 
less than 175 000 of them, mostly dwelling west of the Missis- 
sippi, who need to be further dealt with by the national gov- 
ernment. These latter are lees than one three-hundredth of 
our whole people. They would not make the eleventh in 
size of our cities. Their fighting strength is not «qual to that 
of the city of Worcester. Feeble in numbers, they are ren- 
dered infinitely feel ler by barbarism and by ignorance. They 
are divided from each other by ancient feuds, by differences of 
language and distance of habitation. A1dyet, since the Con- 
stitution was adopted, they have cost this country more thana 
thousand million of dollars, which i* cou'd have saved if they 
bad been ordinary self-supporting mechanics or farmers. The 
interest upon the interest cf this sum, at six per cent. would 
take every Indian child of the echool age from the savage 
tribes and under the direction of General Armstrong, or 
Lieutenant Pratt, or men like them, give him a competert 
education, and fit him for a decent, self-supporting, civil’zed 
life. Instead of so doing, we have encountered the savages 
with the methods of savages. 

Abolition of reservations ; land in severalty ; In- 
dians admitted to the rights and held to the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship ; and systematic educa- 
tion, would soon solve the Indian problem. The 
Irdian is neither a wild beast to be hunted, nora 
baby to be coddled, but a man to be protected in his 
rights, punished when he does wrong, and taught the 
principles and methods of modern civilization, by 
some better instruments than the whiskey barrel 
and the rifle. 


The New York ‘‘ Evangelist’ contains three sepa- 
rate indications of the progressive spirit in the Pres- 
byterian Church. The Presbyterians of the Southern 
churches have been asked by the General Assembly 
to express their opinions respecting the section which 
is interpreted as forbidding a marriage witha de- 
ceased wife’s sister. The ‘‘ Southern Presbyterian ”’ 
calls for the repeal of this article. The ‘‘ Evangel- 
ist’ very pertinently asks, if this section can be 
amended why not others ; such, for example, as the 
one which apparently limits salvation of infants to 
those specially elected? In England, the London 
Presbytery are considering the transmission of an 
overture to the Synod—which answers to the General 
Assembly in the United States—criticising the Con- 
fession of Faith for its failure to set forth sufficiently 
the love of God to the world, and his full and sincere 
offer of salvation to all men. The indications are 
that the overture will be carried. Finally the 
Evangelist” itself editorially recommends the 
Assembly to appoint a committee »f twenty five or 
less to proceed to the work, ‘‘not, we should say, of 
revision or emendationp, but of drawing up a new, 
and it might well be less elaborate formula for 
popular use, while the old should be monumental.” 
Does the ‘‘ Evangelist’? mean delicately to suggest 
that it would mark the burial place of a dead creed ? 
It is evident that the Congregationalists must be up 
and doing, or they will lose the honor of beiug tirst 





to submit tothe Christian churches a pineteenth|cisive unanimity, decided that it was safe to trust 
century Confession of Faith. such men to preach the gospel in evangelical pul- 

We are very cautious about admitting to our col-| pits. Doubtless the evident religious honesty and 
umns medical advertisements. as our readers can| spiritual clearness of Mr. Thayer’s mind and temper 
bear witness, if they will but compare our pages with had much to do in bringing ab ut that gratifying 
those of some of our less cautious or more credulous | unanimity, ard iu leading some brethren to trust 
contemporaries, But we think that Dr. Monck of| him in the ministry, though the views which he pre- 
Brooklyn is entitlad to a first-rate ‘editorial notice” | sented semed to them unsafe. Oue year of minis- 
without charge. He 1s the ‘‘Apostolic Church "—all | try is a short space of time, even in the rapid life of 
there is of it, we judge—and cures by prayer and|the West, by which to judge a man's work ; yet it is 
the laying on of hands. It cannot be said of him, | due to the movement of which Mr. Thayer had be- 
‘He shall not strive nor ery,” for he placards the| come, without seeking it, a reeognized re presenta- 
horse cars and fills the local papers with his adver- | tive in the interior, as well as just to the memory of 
tisements, He began in a small room on Myrtle|a good man, that more tha» passing notice should be 
Avenue, from which by successive removals he bas | taken of the impression and result of that one year 
reached the Academy of Music, where he holds a| 





of ministry. Did it lessen missionary zeal among 
Sunday evening advertising service. Dr. Pentecost} his people? Did it lead men to put «ff until some 
has wisely discontinued his evangelistic services in| other opportunity the great decision of life? Did it 
the Academy lest the foolish should imagine that|persuade men to think less or more of the solemn 
he sanctions the ‘‘ Apostolic Church,” or has some | sanctions of eternity and the last judgment? The 
connection with it. He charges five dollars for] answer whieh men who do not know the spirit of this 
every prayer and laying on of hands; terms inva | new movement, and so distrustit, would have feare d, 
riably in advance. His house is crowded with the | has not been the answer of this ministry, so brief in 
credulons, like a house at a country fuueral ; parlors, | its duration, so permanent in its religic us impression 
hall, stairway, full. Such a craze never lasts Jong in| upon the city in whieh it began and closed. The 
any one locality, and Brockiyn will soon be tired of | testimony of his people is complete and unanimous, 
its ‘* Apostolic Church ;” if he makes his appearance | He seemed to them to be living upon a higher plane 
anywhere else, we advise our readers to save their | —to live in a vision of Christ. He was content with 
five dollars and do their own praying. 


nothing less than a missionary, that is, an apostol 
= Se ical, church. The communion before his death he 
BY THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL KNOW |received into the church a number of young men 
THEM |} whom he kad sought out and found, in their real 
4a. lye . . . . . 
; 4 ‘ __| lives, with the gospel which was his life. At his 

T has been said before—but it needs to be said l tur 1 stil : . 
é I a a ee uueral still other young men bore the coffin of 

again and again , ovemen thas and? 

tl ‘s : ‘ tol , " é ‘ i : | their ‘*friend’’—some of them regretting that they 
1eology is not to be narrowed and contined to ar ps . z 
: 8) : ; ec’ to 80 had not confessed their faith before he died. Here, 
issue upon some special dogma, as, for instance, | 
| 
| 


z : shee : in short, was a ministry whose whole ir fluence upon 
the question concerning the limits of probation. the church and community was thoroughly Chris- 
Even the broader question respecting the doctrine] ,. er se i . 5 

= olen : nage tian, and which was already sealed with the power 
of inspiration, or the relation of the Bible to a divine ; . ee 

; canoe : of the Holy Ghost in the e nversion from the unbe- 

revelation, on the one hand, and to Christian faith on |): .¢ of the world of several young men. The Council 
the other, does not measure adequately the whole ee etek a Sills Elen They am ence sc 
scope of the so-called ‘new theology.” Upon the! ., © 4... See , al 

P , BY: I sue | vent such ministry shonld beware lest haply they be 
plane of evangelical thought and life, this fresh found fighting against God 

ae ’ g ain , 
ae ei OH Mg gris and a PID One thing more the fruit of this brief ministry- 

da springs of power. we we )» sele tle} es . 7 , “hog 
x ay 8 hi ; lefi seas : ota — 8*€ | finit that shall remain—leads us to say : Who is to 

. . “wal > . 

phrase by which to d¢ cigs » we might describe it! 4, this work, especially at the centers of influence, 
as the endeavor to re Christianize theology, and to 


la , 1 
apni a the life of th \ lati | East and West, where the youth need to be saved 
oring to bear upon the life of men the real revelation . cies : 
ee : * apeoaierty Fevelalou | trom worldliness and unbelief 2 There is a dearth of 
of the living God in the person of Christ. One of the 


Q git ci ; |this kind of ministers. But how can they be sent to 
most noticeable aud significant characteristics of the | ; . : : 
s 2 ee our churches unless they are first trained in our 
new movement is the fact that men of widely differ 


: mas : seminaries? Mr. Thayer, as we happen to know, 
ent theological training and views find themselves, 


ti i aha : , 1 had drawn spiritual impulse avd stimulus from the 
sometimes to their own surprise, boun » one A 
Wes nd fe ON | study of church history under the methods of a pro- 


another - the a sympathies of this reviVINS | fessor whose instructions Mr, Cook has lately pro- 
Christian spirit, and from different positions working | ae sua A ; > . 
: Fars , nounced hazardous, and even heretical. gut provi- 
together for the increase of faith, Thus we kuow ee : a a pe {ES 
oad tak hi k : |dentially our seminaries are alive to the religious 
a ake i “a a : Si "ie _ — “eae — of | needs of our own world, and we are to bave more 
. ala: he thouc a ; : f me 

es eee = retin seantins Into 18) nen trained in profoundly spiritual sympathies and 
supreme ethical principles ; he found that he stood |» hits of thought, as well as in theological dialectics 
upon the same general plane with the theolo ical | 3 ? hae: oo 

! ; i Bice’) and the art of making defini‘ions. The good 
pauacicaigasnteataprepie as tngeie neers, te minet | work of faith is going on. Christiauity is becoming 
the new return to the principles of spiritual faith. || ; ee : eee 

sash ' ‘led h ; more self-revealed in many a pulpit. Christ is still 
Av ’ vFho w alle et a al | , isi i j 
Auother es : bg - — to _ et the pr ctical the world’s Master and Lord, for he is its life and its 
demands of infidelity upon his pulpit, found that hope 
from the work of parish-minister, and under the 
burden of the desire to preach the everlasting gos - 
pel to the real wants of the men around him, he had 
come into close correspondence of thought and prin- 





WHAT THEY BOTH THOUGHT. 


T was twenty five minutes past seven. The 


ciples with a professor of ecclesiastical history who|—- buggy was at the door, to take him to tie train. 
has recently with great boldness and force shown| His hand was on the knob.  ‘ Good-bye,” 


how much the Biblical orthodoxy of the Christian|he called out, There came from  some- 
centuries transcends the sharply defined, and| where up stairs, through the half open door, a fem- 
‘*clear,” but narrow and provincial, systems which | inine voice, ‘‘ Good-bye ;’ then he had gone out 
mere ecclesiasticism would enforce as orthodox upon | into the glad spring air, odorous with the foretokens 
the churches. of coming life and musical with the sorgs of the 
The real tendency snd spiritual hopefulness of the | nest-builders, But there was no song in his heart, 
new movement is illustrated in the ministry of only|no spring hope and light in his life, as he took the 
one year’s duration of a young man who recently be- | reins out of his groom’s hand and spoke to his im- 
came generally known in connection with the most) patient horse a sharp ‘‘Get on And as he rode 
important Congregational council which has been | through the royal avenue that led up to his house, 
held of Jate years in the West. A year ago last | this is what he thought : 
Easter the Rev. F. A. Thayer entered upon his duties; If I hsd been a guest, Mart: a would have been up 
as minister to the First Congregational Church in| and dressed. She would have had a spray of fresh 
Quincy, Iilinois. Upon Easter morning of this flowers at my plate. She would have sat at the table 
year he laid down what he regarded as his life-work, |and seen that my coffee was good, and my eggs 
and went to meet his risen Lord in the heavens, It hot, and my toast browned. Avd I should 
will be remembered that the first council which had | have at least a parting shake of the haud, and a hope 
been called to install him declined to do so by a tie | expressed that I would come again, aud perbaps a 
vote, on account of their fear of the supposed heter- | wave of the handkerchief from the baleony. And I 
odoxy of some of bis views, particularly with regard | should have carried away with me that smile that is 
to probation and the atonement. The ‘‘ Congrega-| brighter than the sunshine, as the last gift of her 
tionalist’ at that time openly and strongly took the | gracious hospitality. 1t is a cha: oe if she would not 
«nd that men sharing insuch ‘‘ new light” should | even have proposed to ride to the station with me, to 
“! oe ordained to the ministry of the Congrega-'see me off. For she .nows, if ever woman did, how 


«onal Church. A second council however, with de- to welcome the cc ming and speed the parting guest. 
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But I am only her husband; and I can eat my 
breakfast alone, as if I were a bachelor ; and get my 
coffee muddy or clear, hot or cold, as Bridget hap- 
pens to make it; and take eggs hard or soft, aud 
toast burnt or soggy, as it chances to come from a 
And nobody cares, 
‘*Good bye” is flung after me like a dry bone after 
an ill-cared-for cur, Heigho! What’s the of 
being married, anyway ? 

And this is what she thought as she put the last 
touches to her hair before her glass, and tried hard to 
keep the tears back from her eyes before she went 
down to see that the family breakfast was ready : 

I wonder if Hugh really cares anything for me 
uny more. When we were 
would have gone off in this way, with a careless 
‘* Good- bye” 
well-cleaned bone to a huugry dog. 
found time to ruu up and kiss me good-bye, and tell 
that he at his breakfast, and ask 
was I sick. He is gracious to his friends ; a periect 
I believe he 


eareless cook. Aud when I go, 


use 


first married he never 
tossed up-stairs as he might toss a 
He would have 
me missed we 
gentleman to every one but his wife. 
is tired of me. I wish I could let him go. 
be hard for me; but if it would be better for him ! 

Well! well! I mustn’t think such things as these. 
But—but—it is 


It would 


Perhaps he does love me after all. 
coming to be hard to believe it.” 

And so with a heavy heart she went to her work. 
And the April sun laughed in at the open windows, 
aud the birds chirped cheer to her all day, and the 
tlowers waved their most graceful beckonings to her 
in vain ; all for want of that one farewell kiss. 

Ob! husbands and wives, will you never learn 
that love often dies of slightest wounds; that the 
husband owes no such thoughtful courtesy to any 
other person as he owes his wife ; that the wife owes 
no such attentive consideration to any guest as she 
owes to her husband; that life is made up of little 
things, and that ofttimes a little neglect is harder 
burden for love to bear than an open aud flagrart 
wrong. 





A NEW UNIVERSITY. 


( YOLUMBIA COLLEGE has taken a radical 
_/ departure from its old policy, and made 
an appeal to which we believe the generous 


brain and pocket of New York will not be slow to 
respond, In their full and clear statemeut of the 
finances of the college and of their plan for its 
future, the trustees say that a perfectly appointed 
university has been and is their ambition, but that 
they have been hampered by a lack of means to 
carry out their purpose. Columbia College is ove of 
the few institutions of learning planted during the 
colonial period, For more than a century its 
resources were limited and its financial embarrass- 
ments were many and great, Unlike most American 
colleges, it has received almost nothing from the 
munificence .of private individuals, its present in- 
come being derived from two tracts of land ; one 
granted by Trinity Parish as a site for the college 
in 1754, and the other by the Legislature in 1814 as 
an equivalent for certain property previously granted 
by the colonial government and subsequently lost by 
the adjustment of inter-State boundaries. Both 
these tracts were of inconsiderable value when re- 
ceived by the college, but the rapid growth of the 
city has increased their value to such an extent that 
they now yield a yearly income of $214,81, In 
addition to this sum the college receives each year 
from the fees of students $121,543, making its total 
income $336,392. Its yearly expenditures amount 
to $298,690, leaving a surplus of $37,702. 

It has been necessary of late to erect new and ex- 
pensive buildings, and an estimated indebtedness of 
$300,000 will be incurred at the close of the present fis- 
eal year, which amount will be raised, by the time the 
plans are completed and carried out, to $750,000, It 
is anticipated that this debt will be paid during the 
coming ten years by the application of the surplus 
revenue and by the increase in the revenues of the 
college derived from rents. The trustees believe that 
the city of New York ia the proper city for a great 
university ; that wealth is accumulating rapidly, and 
the higher education becomes with the immense 
growth of the community a matter of the highest im- 
portance. They propose, therefore, to make Colum- 
bia College as it now stands the basis for a national 
university, and for this purpose they ask an increase 
of endowment of $4,000,000 in order to realize an 
additional income of $200,000. The purpose of this 
appeal of the trustees is made more definite by a 
letter from Prof, Charles Sprague Smith, approved 
by President Barnard, pointing out the growing im- 
portance of New:York, its opportunity as the center of 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
the intellectual life of the nation, and the favorable 
conditions for the building a real unversity. 

This is an appeal which ought to reach the noblest 
pride of New York and uulock its strong boxes. The 
city is growing with immense rapidity in business 
importance aud enterprise, and in the wealth wiich 
is the fruit of these things. 
and more people of means aud leisure from al! parts 
of the country, anc it fast 


living to somethiug very |i 


[t attracts to itseif more 


is bringing the arts of 
elegant ke perfection. 


Each year sees it take on something more of a cox 


mopolitan character; each year finds it gatheri 


ner 
Hit 


into itseif more and more the fruits of industry, 


urt, 


and culture from the world at large. Its position be- 


comes every year more pronounced as the center of 


our National life. Under these circumstances, with 
these opportunities and with such a future, New York 
must not be willing to accepta position second to that 
of any capital in the world, Our fast 
iobler 


houses are becoming paijaces stored with works of 


streets are 


taking on the outlines of a 
art, our business conuections bring us into quick 
communication aud sympathy with the whole coun- 
try, and, indeed, with the whole world, we have the 
the life 
that shall givo soul and direction to this great body 


elements and material of an intellectual 


is the 


of energies and activities; what is needed 
atmosphere and stimulus which a university would 


give. 
The wealth of New York is so great that it is 
made the prominent feature of our social life by all 


the novelists aud by the common report of us iu other 


cities, but it is not as well known that there is here 
a body of cultured people as large as in any other 


city in the country, and that the literary clement in 
and 


the city 1 


social life assumes more aud more importane 
The 


this direction during tire last de 


prominence every year. growth ot 
cade has been re 


murkable, and thoughtful observers are noting as 


one of the signs of the times that the younger men 
who make literature a profession are coming to New 


York in increasing numbers; the tide which so long 
enriched other citics is setting toward the metropolis, 
The elements, in a word, which make a university 
possible are already herc, and could easily be organ- 
ized into efficient co-operation aud si pport. 
Columbia College has laid an admirable founda- 
tion for such an institution. Her academic depart- 
ments are by no means of equal strength, but she 
has 


some very accomplished and able in- 
structors in the various branches; while her 
medical school, her law school, and her school 


of mines are well equipped, are doing excellent 
work, and have won wide reputation throughout the 
country. What is neede! now is a larger endow- 
ment, aud this New York can readily furnish, with 
the assurance that such an investment will pay bet 

ter than any other that could be made. The Johns 
Hopkius has already given Laltimore an immense 
impulse forward, and in time will give the city an 
importance and interest now only dimly foreseen, 
A university of the right sort, strongly eudowed, well 
equipped, earnestly supported, would make New 
York one of the most intlueutial and delightful cities 
in the world; would give it an intellectual impor- 
tance which no American city has yet reached, and 
would render immense services to scholarship aud 
literature in this great country. The foundations for 
such a university are already laid, the time and the 
conditions are favorable, and New York will miss her 
greatest opportunity if she fails to respond to the 
appeal of Columbia College. President Barnard h: 
a large conception of the future institution ; he woul 
make its work commensurate with the 
hour: he would collect the foremost scholars upon 
a foundation that would stimulate them to original 
investigations in all fields; he would organize an 
institution that should speedily take rank with the 
first in the world. This is no dream. The history 
of Johns Hopkins shows how rapidly a university 
can be developed out of a germ. 


is 


the needs of 





THE SPECTATOR. 

“Ten minutes for refreshments!" cried the brakeman ; 
and the Spectator jumped out of the car, and curefully put- 
ting his traveling-bag in his seat, with his overcoat upon it, 
as a sign that it was ‘‘taken,”” wentto his awful lunch of 
pie and coffee. When he returned the car was well filled, and 
two well-dressed la—persons were cally occupying his seat. 
In response to his courteous inquiry whether they did not 
find a traveling-bag in the seat, they responded in the affirm- 
ative ; and graciously pointed it out to him on the floor, 
where they had put it. One of the ladies murmured 
thing about not wauting to stand, but neither offered to re- 
sign the captured seat. Ona farther inquiry for the books 
and papers—happily the Spectator had cautiously put his 
bound yolumes in his bag and left only a pamphlet or two on 


BOmMe- 





architecture, our | * 





OR 
ihe seat—one of the ladies rose enough to uncover the literary 
i ts ¢ s bad bee sitting, and af r 1up and 
eturn the t The, Spectator bundled hings to- 
ether a8 weil as he could, and found a seat in the next ca 
where there was plenty of room, but where the seats were 
not quite 80 comfortable. It was a local car, aod in half an 
hour he had to yather himeelf together ava wud return to 
his original seat, which the ladies, who were only local 
travelers, vacated when their brief journey came to an end 
If tt little paragraph should ha to et their eye 
nhappily he did not inquire their addre ind cannot ser 

bem ‘ yremind them that unprotected mu 
t ba i@ Tighte v f i t rs ure bound 
t and it not ad ke totake a gentleman’ 
seut hout ¢ 4 b5-your ave eforehband, or a Thauk- 
you wllerward 
On tl 8 j ey thes L 4 ry f tl 
4 Lit i lia ad b & aire } Anno 
ré st to Oller becuust wus tuuyl iain y ul 
} ‘ and wu reporta 0d 4 t f w lady and 
t fr V-traveler ( ances Of consid 
h stio 1 tra wa An e€Xpress-tra Th 
lad ind i ! st misled by an old, or at a 
t mmeous, time-tat ! upgut t r ticket fora 
aLion wt Which the train no longer stopped They etuted 
r cate to th suductor, WLO Wu rt OF i i 1 
mpathe ut who nesured t 4 wus Withe 
t in the matter, apd bad no authority to stop the 
410 Friends were expected to in Waiting for them ut 
——, wid it wus & matter f no small vexution to them to 


be carried by at the rate of thirty miles an hour, within sight 


t friends, and yet ack the best way they 
which was several miles further 


of the expectar 


could from the first station, 


ou. ** Could not the conductor slow up the train so that they 


could jump off 7" The conductor was sorry, but le posi- 
tively could uol. This Spectator hopes the ladies will not 
think him & crusty old bachelor if he says frankly that a 
great many ladies would have beeao ready to ery with vexa- 

on et such san kigency, and to seold the conductor, o7 
their escort, or themselves, or at t to dissemble their vex 
ution under @ severe but sulky silence. The lady in question 
was us bright and liling through it all as if the conductor 








vere her particular nd, and had arranged, in a good- 
natured conspitacy bh her escort, @ most delightful sur 

prise forber. Fiuually the gentleman got w piece of card 

board aud wrote on it in large letters, ‘* Train does not stop 
at E——. Drive on for us to P * aud prepared to throw 
it out as the train whirled by. Aud all the while he and she 
were £0 cheerful about it that it was a delight to watch their 
perplexity. Aud after all the train was tlagged at E , and 
the train stopped, and they both got out as comfortably as 
could be. Aud whats magnificent chance for worryiny they 
recklessly threw away This Spectator wonders whether it 


t 


was @ special Providence rewarding them for their cheerfu 


ness under difficulties, or whether the conductor really tele- 
graphed ahead tu be flagged; in which case it was no less 
wkiud of rewarding providence. Moral: Not only do not 
cry, but do laugh, until you are hurt. 


The Spectator has a friend, whose good fortune in being an 


editor is wmiost counterbalaaced by the 
} 
b 


misery of being uw 


achelor, who bas the direction cf 


all his 
it one of 


tive genlus in 


AL inven 


excites the envy and admiration of 


+} 
ta 


Herbert Spencer says somewhere 


the most astonishing things in the world of to-day is the fact 


— 


that so few people apply ideas to the mechanism of Jiving 


As a rule, people do exactly as their fathers did before then 


like the Dutchman in the old story, they refuse to divide ,the 


yrain in tac sack into equal parts aud thus to balance it ou 





the donkey, but insist upon putting the grain in one end 
snd filling the other end with stones of a corresponding 
weight, simply because this way they were taught to 
do it. The Wise man is one who, like the Spectator’s friend, 


makes @ study of the details of his existence, finds the easiest 


and moat eck invents comforts, 
makes @ point 


There is an immevae amount 


nomical way of doing 


Things, 


removes disturbing elements, aud in general 


of having things go smoothly. 


uf energy wasted and time lost by the failure to mix com- 
mn ullairs with brains, to plan a little abead and arrange 
the day before for our work. The Spectator's friend has bis 


work all laid out; even the blacking of his shoes is arranged 


for beforehand, and so his external life moves on almost 
Withoutajur. Thisis the more necessary in his case, per. 
haps, because his internal life has no end of jars. 

If people would stop being careless a d dea! of the ill- 
humor prevalent in the world, and much of the profanity 
which shocks sensitive ears, would cease to be. More tine 
is lost, more energy is wasted, more precious vital force 


the 
enterprises 


spent in making up other people's deficien cies than 
successful very 
would involve.* Carelessness starts most of the fires that dev 

of the trains that plunge 
bridge or the half-turned 


explodes most of the boilers, destroys no end of 


development of considerable 
astate and destroy, wrecks most 
into each other, or off the open 
switch ; 
ron vel 


reputation, undoes no end of carefally wrought work, 

and is generally responsible for much of tbe ills of which 

The 
as 

inction to post it at 

the 

failure to recollect packages in railway carriages has broken 


failure 


he left 


men are not so much the heirs as the creators 
isband to mail the letter, handed to him 
the breakfast table with the strict inj 


once, has caused almost as much misery as great wars; 


of the h 


up families, and the absent-minudedness which leaves um 


brellas in restaurants and other public resorts hus wrecked 
peo] le 


y the less a crime 


fortunes. A good many excellent are careless, but 





that does not mae carelessness an 
the order and comfort of the world. 


not long ago was guilty of & sad piece of carelessness ; 


against 
The Spectator himself 
he 
hereby apologizzs, in the hope that this public humiliation will 
prove a comforting peuance to him, 
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THE PRESAGE. 
By M. MACHAR. 
Only a winter day—but tbe tun lies Warm on the enow, 
Ané the air is touched with a softness from the summers 


AGNES 


of long ago, 

And the go'den light shows misty through the bare and leaf- 
less trees, 

And a dream of summer comes wafted from the far-off 
Southern seas. 

Only a winter day—but the cattle, as they go 

Drowsily through the suasiiue, the hidden presage know 

That breathes like a waft of perfume through the soft and 
balmy air, 

And whispers thut Spring is coming, and tells us she is fair. 

Even so, through life's long winter, there falleth many a ray, 

Strayed from th’ eternal summer, to glorify the day, 

And we were duller than cattle if we could not recognize 

The presence of life that liveth beyond our earthly skies. 








OLD AND THE NEW IN 
THEOLOGY 
By tne Rev. Cnarvies H. Hart, D. D. 


JY HAT is the old, and what is the new? Of 
many varying replies, which is the real 
answer? The Romanist writes us 4 book on the In- 
fidelity of the age—that is, the Protestantism, whichis 
notof God butis of the evil one. The pope's fam- 
ous encyclical shows an antique of the old and new, 
which confounds all civilized interpretation. Crowds 
who do not acknowledge his bul's repeat his blunder ; 
and issue fromtime to time their own pleas for the 
soundness of traditions and the danger that naked 
truth will shiver and freeze to death, if unmasked and 
unclothed of their beloved theories and adminicular 
ornaments. We discover a curious development of our 
age in the movements that are going on in all churches 
and schools of divinity, under which two great parties, 
without concert or cobesion, appear to claim corporate 
salvation as to be found only and exclusively either in 
the old or the new. While we argue an opponent out 
of some old-time prejudice, we find help come from 
unexpected sources, and before we are sure of a con- 
vert, behold! be has run beyond us aud turns upon us 
from s0.1e more radical discovery that brings our own 
previous weapons back upon us, sud calls against us 
troops who we imagined yesterday were enjoying the 
sleep of ages undisturbed. Where is your standard, 
that shall assert its power as the infallible referee? Is 
it the Bibije and the Bible alone which is the religion of 
Protestants ? But, the most there can be declared 
for it as infallible to silence casuistry is that, as a sea- 
shell is so moulded by its convolutions that when 
applied to the ear it conveys the resultant of ali noises 
then being made, and wakes in the imagination a tone 
or sound like that of the great deep rolling on still as 
‘‘creation’s dawn beheld’ it, so the Bible has been 
formed through many centuries by a similar Jaw, that 
it may convey to the soul of the inquirer the resultant 
of morals, casuistries, doubts, disputations, and hopes 
which shall waken that other eloquence of the ‘still, 
smal! voice,” that which chants without words of him 
who from everlasting to everlasting is God. The 
Bible is hieratic or tachygraphic in form, the last book 
of it even more so than the first. Itis the very sub- 
stance of a bivroglyph that it shall speak one thing in 


THE 


many, a8 an issue to the eye of one who has passed | 


through sacred portals and bent humbly before the 
holy place of the sbrine. It implies the seeing eye. It 
is like a parable: which seen is not seen, and heard 
is not heard, by the coarse multitude. Its secret, be- 
yond words, is reached by the hearts that have not 
made themselves fat and refused to be converted. Auy 
infallibility in the Book alone—to the profane under- 
standing not baptized of the Spirit—is an assumption 
for the Book which it never makes for itself. It 
doubtless marks plainly to the understanding the way 
to Siloam, where the healing water is found, but, to 
the question of the secret cure, 80 as to obtain a scien- 
tific basis of opinion, it answers only with: ‘‘Go and 
wash.” 

There is one infallibility recognized as practical in 
it—the gift of God tocommunicate the spirit and mind 
of Christ. That gift conveys the sacred originals of the 
life eternel to the awskened soul; which isto know 
God, and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent. How much 
beyond ? 

Just here in that beyond of speculation, we presume, 
is the arena of the vexed questious between the new 
and the old—the everlasting struggle between prog- 
ress and decay. We say decay, for life is motion, and 
when its own motivity ceases then comes the reaction 
of decay. So the oak-tree stands between the old and 
the new. Its unite substance of wood and bark is 
only the parchment records of tempests and showers 
which have passed on it. Its life is the old; namely, 
the law of its cellular tissues that it must be an oak 
forever, and nota vine nor a pond-weed. Its new is 








a law that it shall drop tons of leaves under the chang- 
ing seasons, and welcome aiike the frost which strips 
itin autumn and the April showers which wake in it 
an annual exuberance of vigor. Tue infallible voice 
of an illumined conscience in duty, to God, self, and 
kind—yea, to all creatures—is the old law of man 
under all furms, and abides unchangel by storm or 
sunshine in winter as in summer. It is always old, 
always new. But that being preserved, the other 
law of change is omnipotent in its sphere, that the 
umbrageous wealth of leafage shall appear aod whis- 
per to the birds finding refuge in its branches or tbe 
men resting in its shadow. And when the eon of the 
year shall run its course the leaves must fall and vanish, 
and find anoher use in enriching the soil where the 
rootlets may recapture it and send it anew on the 
great cycle of eternal change. There is this final 
standard in the heart, but it does not help us much, 
as we resch outwardly to find some infallible deter- 
minations of opinion. Ougbt it to do so? In other 
words, does it largely aid in the matter of spiritual 
life, that there should be any large dgmand of a faith 
in infallible faith—a secondary faith, a conviction that 
oracles are pious inventions. that popes singular or in 
councils arc moral forces, that scribal ingenuity iu 
building up authoritative theories and systems of be- 
lief is a prophetic benediction? <A faith in a living 
power in the soul or in society is direct faith, incom- 
munieable except from Gid A faith ic things 
which lived ages ago and established vital formula as 
final forms cf spiritual life is indirect; a fsith io a 
faith, rather than iu a living power. If, then, our 
vital thought is based on the formu'w, no matter how 
correct, we weaken at the thought of their changes, at 
novel methods of expressing them, at signs of dead 
wood becoming worm-eaten, and at branches that 
wither and fall off. An oak leaf of last summer fol- 
lowed the Jaw of its being and gave place to new 
leaves. The formu!«e of to-day have much in com- 
mon with the original, andthe main instruments of the 
new life remain much the same as they have always 
been. Of the old things, the sacraments, the general 
rules of worship and Scriptural modes of expression of 
moral duties are generally one in essence, and continue. 

The vexation at variations of opinion which rises 
now to the surface is due to the fact that the change- 
able parts of a religion submit in some measure to 
change. Radical denials of religion never disturb us 
very much. They who make them went out from us 
because they were not of us. This soon disposes of 
them. Foolish discussion of unlearned qucstions—never 
ruore unlearned than when they catch up the jargon 
of science—ought not to trouble us very much. These 
things have been always, will be to the end, often, 
doing useful work in removing the useless and weaker 
parts of the church life. 

In the stream of life which has long ago styled itself 
‘orthodox,’ there is a sense given to the words old and 
new which must be intensely interesting to those 
who are of that body. Itisonly a branch at best of 
the true vivre and uot the whole vine. Revelation 
proper was made in Jndea—not at Saybrook or Cam 
bridge. The old in this system may date from the 
latter, and yet there may be an older, which the new 
is claiming in this age to search for. It is our private 
opinion that what Channing in his time had to search 
for, what Bushneil in his did measurably attain, and 
what those who are now rustling among the old 
branches to find, is really that older rather than the 
more modern old. To us, if we might use an imper- 
fect figure, Jesus seems to have cast his divine light 
of the gospel as a body of Greek fire on the rock 
rxround which the currents were swaling and roaring 
in the world’s darkness. What that light really asked 
of the darkness and the sea was simply leave to shine, 
and guide men to the haven of peace. What men 
have been al! the while doing has been to build stone 
lighthouses, and put up French lenses about it lest the 
light should go out in the wind and sterm. Churck 
history points us mostly to the varicus lighthouses 
which have been put up from time to time to time ; to 
the immense amount of skill and learning which they 
have required, the numbers of heretics who have been 
convicted of false masonry, and the dangers te God’s 
truth if it shall be ever left to assert itself without the 
aid of man’s wisdom and erudition. One of these 
quinquarticular lighthouses of the Augustinian patent, 
its sides adjusted and polished by the distinguished 
thinker of Geneva, indorsed at Westminster, and ex- 
actly posed at Cambridge, was set up when the 
famous pilgrim band landed ‘‘on a stern and rock- 
bound coast.” Cracks have appeared in it at times, 
and lichens have crusted over some of its granite sur- 
face. If it be necessary to salvation to believe in the 
final perseverance of lighthouses, then, down with all 
nostros novatores, a8 Bishop Ball called the new-men 
of his time. If one has faith simply in the ability of 
the light to live and do its work, whether with granite 
walls or without, then possibly we have other work 
to do than build houses for it. The scheme of divinity 





Vor. XXVII., No. 15. 


which expressed the best thought of one age may not 
do as much for another. What of the school men? 
Waat of the Westminster Assembly ? That the general 
scheme of oriboilox divinity which has of its own will 
crested the frec thought of this age must and ought 
to accept the critical tests of its owa creation is a 
foregone conclusion. Dropping a!l else, we would say 
that it must do so in three particulars : 

1 Astoinspiration. The Bible is inspired; we be- 
lieve that lovingly, and we hope livingly. But how? 
Or rather granting that in village communities, where 
formerly a solitary stage-cosch joined men with the 
outer world, and newspapers were rare, the old forms 
sufficed for the mental inquisitiveness then existing, 
and the dicta of the pastor were paramount and the 
reasonings of the sermon final. Then (as it seems 
to us) a semi-mechanical platform of texts, which 
reache:| the understanding and allowed men to pass 
over the numerous gaps 
Word of God and the words of man, entered largely 
into 


of argument between the 


any definition of inspiration. The result has 
naturally led to varieties of instruction. The one plat- 
form of texts has been assaulted to make room for 
others. Men sare now perforce taken out of the condi- 
tions of oid. They have been driven into larger com- 
munities, and are compelled to examine their founda- 
tions. O? course the rash and speculative house- 
builders take advantage of the necessity to create all 
manner of schemes and to ventilate the wildest 
vagaries. But the sensible desire of multitudes of all 
former sect-divisions is for truth which asserts itself. 
Weary with our fecundity of creating sects and plat- 
forms, we lose faith in salvation by believing that we 
believe. Tne old medical practitioners stuffed their 
patients with bark, jalap, and calomel. The homeo 
patbs now tell us that the natural remedy is the lesst 
amount of any medicine, and look to the millennial 
blessing of acure by ultimate atteauation. Meanwhile 
the individuals of the profession prescribe as they best 
know bow, and wait. A Sxturday paper gives a 
stranger a curious revelation of our city life, in its 
columns of notices of all manner of preaching, anda 
Monday issue spreads alarm by the reports of startling 
doubts and advanced views in some pulpits. The 
stranger does not know, perhaps, that ene gospel in 
the main has been offered up on many altara that never 
r-ecive the notice of the fourth estate. An intelligible 
theory of inspiration which shall go deeper than plat- 
form building is the necessity, humanly speaking, of 
the hour; at least, for good or ill, there is this work 
given us to do, and we must not shrink from it, 
though traditionalists charge us with agnosticism be- 
cause we ignore their own lighthouse iv favor of a freer 
light. The Bible must have free handling; reverent 
but free. We imagine thatit asks it; that itis not 
afraid of nor to be injured in one atom of vital force 
by it. 

2 The immense energy of sect-life in this age leads 
naturally to deep questions of ecclesiastical polity. 
Who reads today tbe controversy of ‘*Cuureh 2s. 
Bishop” of Drs. Pott and Wainwright? Yet thirty 
years ago they were the heroes of a day, and crowds 
exulted in the tilt between them. 
the strong and active energy of denominational life, 
which has divided the communities. Thai life must 
lead of its own tendencies to profounder examination 
of some catholic form of thought which shall meet the 
wants of our age. Hence must come and has come 
skepticism of any one form as final. Hence cometh 
indifference to unity and to efforts at union on one 
side, and hence, on the other side, equally the wish 
for union on some basis which shal! economize the 
forces of Christians and reunite social bonds in all 
departments of life. There aretwo sorts of skepticism 
With one we have no aflinily or sympathy: that which 
doubts the self-assertion of iiving truth. With the 
other—which doubts the indefectibleness of forms, the 
perennial unchangeableness of leaves—we ean bear 
with it if we still hold faith possibly in leaves as we 
find them. 

8. All theories which have been used as arguments 
of a sacred supererogatory police, to supplement the 
natural influence of light to shine, are being re-exam- 
ined. The discussions thus far on eschatmogy have 
probably resulted in nothing beyond this pruning of 
the elaborated verbiage of enthusiastic preachers, and 
teaching men the non-necessity of believing a hair of 
inference beyond wiat ij actually revealed in Script- 
ure. They seem passing away with this one result. 
Traditionalists have hurled the epithet agnostics some- 
what freely at those who are willing to ignure the ad. 
ditions of men of ignorance oftener than of learning. 
To believe a truth once revealed in the long ago, and 
resolutely to deny the additions that have been since 
inferred and supplied, seems often as impious ag it 
would be for one to ask that the lighthouse of stone 
or concrete may be suffered to fall away, that the true 
Light that now shineth may reach all for whom it was 
intended. But the old light is its own divine asserter 
by shining, and what we have to do is to believe in sz, 


N) one doubts now 
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and in nothing more or Jess than it which offers to | itself to paper, and imust remain a possessiv thie 


displace or obscure it. The Master rules, and not we. 
We can pray and preach strenuously, and plant our 
wisest. Well for us not to forget that God alone giveth 
the increase 

Cuvacu or THe Hory Trinity, BrookiyNn 


| memory. 


“TORTUNATE is the community which numbers | 
' aiaony is residents a trne man of letters; his 
presence is fame, and his memory immortality. fle 


| 


may seem of small aeeount to his commonplace | 
neighbors as he walks among them, but tbere is in 
him something of that power which touched the 


hidden life of Rats and left her beautiful forever in 
flid of Judea. To the 


of hard common- 
rural Coneord, Hawthorne was 


sense of an 
wasting his working cays iu dreams fit only for chil- 


the harves! 


idler, 


wholesome for them; but the shy and 
lived, 


dren, and noi 


silectiman threw over the house in which he 
aad the roads along which he walked, a spell whieh the 
years will sever care to break. Lo like manner Tarry- 


town and the beautiful country in which it fies is 
henceforth 
man of true gift lived, worked, died, and Jies buried. 
{tis well-nigh «a quarter of a century since the pen 
which wrote the ‘‘ Legend of Sleepy Hollow” fell from 
the hand of one who had given it a magical power to 
charm. In these busy years there have been number- 
less changes, great commotions, terrible wars, a vast 
forward but Irving holda his 


The clamors that filled the years are silent; 


and forever memorable because there a 


sweep of civilization, 
place. 
the vast and vulgar fortunes that have been built up 
have been scattered the brazen 
polities has faded out of memory, but the tranquil life 
that went out at Sunnyside f>ur-and twenty years ago 


is unforgotten! 


again, notoriety of 


The last decade has been crowded with centennial 
the nation has turned page aiter page of 
but always to read the names of battles 


celebrations; 
its history, 
and victorious soldiera. It was time that some of the 
higher influences which have moulded popular life 
shouid find recognition, and the delightful conmemo- 
ration of Irving in the Second Reformed Church at 
Tarrytown, on Tuesday evening of last week, awoke 
echoes that no other centennial oratory bas startled 
from their slumbers. The local committee began their 
preparations at alate hour, but they numbered some 
very capable heads and some very strong executive 
hands, and the result of their labors was a celebration 
so beautiful in atmosphere and tone, so full of the 
spirit of the occasion, so delightful in detail, that every 
member of the committee may take to himself some 
share of a very uncommon success. 

The church was crowded with an audience not to be 
matched in intelligence and social quality in many 
communities of far greater size; audience which 
the most accomplished speaker might have coveted, 
80 responsive was it, so wholly absorbed with esger 
interest in the memory of one whom many had known 
and There 
were many votable faces on the platform and in the 
pews. Literature had of right the firat honors, and 
was represented by Mr. Warner, Mr. Mitchell, Mrs. 
Dodge, of the **St. Nicholas,” Mr. Lawrence Hutton, 
and Prof. Lounsbury; scholarship put forth its claim 
to intimate kinship with Letters in President Gates of 
Rutgers College, Prof. Wilkinson, and Prof. Doolittle ; 
journalism looked on through Mr. McCormick, Mr. 


an 


loved, whom all honored and revered. 


Richardson, and that most genial and com- 
panionable of editors, Mr. M. H. Bright; the 
Law, by virtue of its judicial function, presided 


in the person of Judge Noah Davis, and had occasion 
arisen be might have organized a composite General 
Term by calling Judges Van Vorst and Larremore to 
sit beside bim. 

Probably most persons experienced a momentary 
panic when a glance at the programme revealed the 
fact that five speakers were announced, besides other 
exercises ; but it is safe to say that no speaker over- 
stepped the limits of bis auditors’ patience. Each 
addressed himself to a different aspect of Irving’s 
character and work, and there was no repetition. Mr. 
James Wood, President of the Westchester County 
Historical Society, made a brief and effective ad- 
dress of welcome, and was followed by the Rev. 
Washington Choate, who read a poem by Mr. 8S. H. 
Thayer, and a number of letters from persons who 
were unable to be present. Among these was a char- 
acteristic note from Mr. Whittier, and a letter from 
Mr. Geo. W. Curtis; the latter urging the immediate 
commemoration of Irving by a statue in Central Park. 
The Rev. J. Selden Spencer, Rector of Christ Church, 
of which Irving was s09 long a communicant, read a 
very interesting paper of personal reminiscences, 
dwelling principally upon the religious character 
of Irving, and bringing out very clearly his simple, 

icere, and unaffected faith. 

Of Mr. Donald G. Mitchell’s address it is diffcult to 

rite, because the charm of it refuses to communicate 


There have certainly beca yreater s 


but when did orator ever make more complete c 
quest of the time, the theme, and tie audien Ave 
has touched [ke Marvel gently since ‘‘ Dream Life” was 
written; indeed, who can think of him as otherwise than 
youny who wrote the prose idyls of youth with su 
inimitable grace and teaderness ? The aud e forg 
hat he had come with aspeec prepare t n 
sion, and only knew that somehow | zl ep 
back into life and, sacrificing for 
modesty, was speakioy of ‘imiseifl w 4! ul 
dor, wih a delicious sense of tbe humor of the Ldsye 
with a quaint disclosure of his unsubuned tendene 
| to frolic. Helaugbed softly to hinself 2 TEC 
tion of: ld j y»kes, he recalled old scenes, hinted with a 





charming Vagueness at ceriain Very Juman Weakbpess 
in himeelf, and left tbe impressiva of being the most com 
panionable old man in the world. Just iow Mr. Mitch 
confused his identity with that I 


of Irving to such 
extent none of his auditors can tell; they were chara 
out of 
which all things were possible to the deliy 
man who stood quietly on the platform, masuseriy 


all thought of the speaker and into a mcooli 


hand, his face balf turned away from the audience, aud 
dropped sentence after sentence of such inimitable 
quality that people sat in a kind of 


questioning if the language had not sud 


bresathiess silence, 


leniv turned 
io music. 

Judge Davis caught the common fer 
it inlo the most felicitous tribute possible 
that he believed that Irving wrote ti 


added, ‘‘If he didn’t write it, think how he 


ing and!) 
When he 
wuuress; au 
must have 
enjoyed hearing it!” 

Mr. Warner stepped at once on to different ground, 
fieid io 
which Irving worked with such profit to himself and 


and gave the audience a glimpse of the wide 


the world. Master himself of a style of singular humor 


and purity, he spoke by right of the influerce of liter- 
ary forces, of the quatity of Irving’s genius, aod of it 

potency among scenes he had loved so well. Mr. 
Warner’s words were few, but they were full of insight, 
of subtle sympathy, of literary charm. Mr. Mitchell 


ar 
Yar- 


reproduced the personal charm of the man, Mr. 
ner recalled and illustrated the perennial cuarm of his 


thought and speeeh; it was a rare good fortune 
which brought the two men together, and so secured a 
characterization of Irving that was ideally complete. 

Professor Wilkinsou spoke bri« tly but admirably of 
Inving’s ciaracteristics as a writer, tracing them al! 
back to the man himself; and then the audience 
tantly separated. 

There were a fortunate few who found April skies 


auspicious the next morning, and mac 


re 


uc 


>a quiet pilgrim 


age to Sunnyside, lingered in the old rooms, looke 


ig, 


out upon the sweep of the wice river flowing silently 
down from its mountain pass to the sea; to 


church now nearing its second centenpial; to the quiet 


the old 





grave withits mutilated headstone; and thenes throug! 
Sleepy Hollow, over which an unbroken silence sti 

reigns, threugh which gusts of wind still seer 
at night, and cul of which Ichabod Crane i ilways 
riding at break-neck speed with the Headless Horse 

man thundering at his heels Hamitton W. Masi 


TARRYTOWN 


THE BUILDING OF A COUNTRY 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 

A. 

{. 


rTNWE writer of this article published a few months 
ago, in The Christian Union, a simple 
narrative of a part of his own experience in rural re 

tirement, and told what he had found in this quiet, 
retired spot, where he had happily built his humble 
cottage. This was in June last, and it is simply plain 
fact to state that, with one or two exceptions, every 
mail since that time has carried letters from him in 
reply to intelligent correspondents, living in some fif 
teen or more Northern and Western Siates, all of 
whom were interested inquirers concerning some one 
or otber of the practical features of the simple and in- 
expensive life they were desirous of attaining. Singu- 
larly enough, these letters of inquiry represented in 
nearly every case the learned professions, cr som¢ 
form of busy office-life, the confinement and exactions 
of which had become nearly insupportable. 


HOME. 
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personal 





a locality free from malarious and insectivorous evils 
seem the leading attraction. All the inquirers seemed 
of more than average culture and intelligence, and 


With a} 
few only did questions of a mild winter climate, and | 





989 
they sv seek ir eighb i th | | 
restful life il much r tir sympa 
thies ei 4 read i i linte wave of 
interest fr $9 apparently inadequate @ Cause ind 
( s the very g eral Ox of t s fora 
try retirement the part of that large cla f dwellers 

Ir cities t ' i L l 
Mac ( wZe thi LCA Y the ex'stenc » 25 
i ing fore ty such a wide-spread lon 
f al ¢ try f ti j } is I et 
\ f 8¢ Wishing tu 
! ‘ i 1 iader 
hen f v4 ib fi ( lex 
( ! 7 And! w r yound t ifess to 
rrecable corr tents 1 many of whom we 
1 ( ‘ v t i ‘king at their 
€X[.Gt r 7 ns rou v 1 Of some ten 
ars’ experience, We Can sve gyrot is to fear for mavy 
f 1% partial if au entire 1 overwhelming 
4 liinent 
> 4S 1 1 n, ther rative wo you gave us 
l i q's t, restful S h kK!) ( tr ) fr 
6 you yourself found . e almost hear ringing 
somewhat indig tly 1 r ears, a8 we reluctantly 
record su mpressions. All was true to the life, we 
respon as many of ir correspondents who have 
visited us have verified. And yet we have at times 
been so fearful lest we may have unwittingly encour. 


truthfu 


have passed hours 


aged in others fallacious hopes, by the narra- 


live Of our OWN experiences, that w 
the 


in which our tuteliigen 


f sleepless solicitude in view of brightness of the 


imawiuary felicities t correspon- 


denta were indulgieg. 


And yetit is not that the rest, the peace, the health, 
the abundance, and the enjoyments of a country life 


like this are not realities to many, but it is that with- 
ut dependence, or special titness to enter 
to tue 


realities, aud 


S| 


pecuniary 1 


x periences, larger number they are 


m Lueir ¢€ 


unattainable that, too, simply because 


ie beyond the reach of the powers of adaptation 


they 


sedi realization possessed by the many. And this ad- 
mits of essy explanation. For country life, to persons 
without-an assured income, is a life of production ; 


wnd production means labor, and skilled labor. 


ihe case of a man who has been alt his life 


dealt 


f a professional man, who has always enjoyed a good 


Suppose 


merchant, sad in exchanges 


L ; Ol 


f products 


income; or Of a salaried cfiice-worker, who from an 
adequate salary has purcaased within convenient 
jistance every article for his daily wants. Now sup- 
p uch to find in a cho.ce locality all that can be 
found here—the abundance of the iand and the sea at 
his door—and he meanwhile wholly ignorant of the 
inethods of obtaining these abundant luxuries and of 


ipplying them to his wants and necessities! Or sup 
of t strength to work in 
the fields and waters, what then will all this abun- 


Tue idea that 


pose him simply destitute he 


e avail him? a country estate, if 


fruitful and pleasantly situated, will furnish sponta- 
neon the necessitics and luxuries of life seems an 
id ird to eradicate from even intelligent city imagi- 
nations. boys raised on farms, and afterwards enter 
1 into mercantile « professional life in the cities, 
rarely entertain such notions. It is only your city- 
bred bey, who has grown up in uller ignorance of 


country realities, Who considers a farm a panacea for 
Here 
it is typical of a 


sll the wants and ills that imposes. 


one of my New York letters, 


the cily ls 


and 








class who, like its writer, turn their eyes to the ideal 
life which in their fancy is go alluring 

Dear Str: J have read with much pleasure yonr article In The 
Christian Unien. I have long been desirous of finding auch a home 
. i descr lamam red man with a wife and two chil- 
I red siness this city, bat find it hard work 
t ve Ww mited 88a ur as expenses. I think with 
} farm Ico make more ont of if und « 9y more advan- 
tages for relf-c ire than my present lab mus and confining duties 
permit. Will you pleaee inform me, if not too great & tax upon your 
, if Ican rent euch a email! farm in your neighborhood. I have 

an independent incor f lred a year, etc 





nearly all were possessed of sufficient means to realize | 


their hopes of rural independence. Some are now 
arranging their affairs with a view to similar retirc 
ment to that which the writer then depicted. And 
could there have been found smal! farms, with or 
chards, @wellings, and surroundings already tastefully 
improved, and placed upor the market, a large 


number of these correspondents would no doubt, as 


Vv 


To this good man, sweltering in a close, stifling, 


counting-room, pinching and economizing with his 


small salary to keep the wolf from his door, came 
visions of aneasy and restful country life. But he 
bas no money, and he knows not how to plow, nor hoe, 
nor sow his crop, nor harvest its increase. He is as 
ignorant of the water as of the land. There area 
hundred industries and economies entering ioto the 
abundant life for which he longs, but with not one of 


of the 


She can 


them is he familiar. His wife is as ignorant 
domestic economies of the country as he is. 
0k, she has not strength for the heavier domestic 
Lhe 


a4mstress, 


now c 


labors. She would be wholly amazed at ilea of 


making dresses and garments without a s 
and of the mysteries of milking, making butter, pr: 
paring lard and bacon, raising poultry, salting fish, and 
corning beef, she is profoundly ignorant. She supposes 
What could she do 


where there is no cash income, nor stores containing 


such things are always purchased, 


such goods, nor any way of making them attainable, 
until they are produced by intelligent family labor. 
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And yet such is a prominent feature of the country life 
which she imagines a paradise. It would be to her 
and her husband, in reality, only a place to suffer, and 
almost starve, in the midst of abundance. And such, 
too, must be largely the fate of all persons without 
indepen.ent means and unable to become producers by 
their own labor. 

From a Western city comes the following, and it is 
typical of a large class of correspondents who have 
means but no experience of the life they deem so 
charming : 

DEAR Sik: Vuring most of the time since the war I have been 
engaged in oflice work in the city. Lately I have been dreaming of 
a farm, and was trying to decide where to go when your article in The 
Christian Union appeared. Of course | am delighted with your des. 
cription of Mathews County, Va., and am sure that if it were situat 
ed ** away ont West,” the foot of unoccupied land 
in it. What are improved farms worth? If you know 
of one or more desirabie places for sale, and can give particulars, ex- 
tent of improvements, etc., etc., you will confer # favor, etc., etc. 


re would not bea 


Now, unfortunately, we didn’t know of any improv- 
ed farms which were desirable and which were for 
sale. Indeed we are apt to suspect that some local 
cause exists Which is not apparent whenever we find a 
neighborhood in which the desirable localities are for 
sale. Those who have desirable homes in this country 
do not care to sell them. Those improved farms 
which are ‘‘for sale” are not altogether ‘ desir- 
able places;” and to this class of our correspondents 
we have invariably in our innocence rejated our own 
experience—that we had found it the better way to 
select one of the many pretty points of land lying upon 
our rivers, which were unimproved; @. ¢., with aver- 
age houses and out-buildings, which were generally 
poor at first and now altogether dilapidated by old age 
and neglect, and build up our home according to our 
own taste, and plant our lawns sud orchards around 
our buildings, so that all would be in harmony with 
our own ideal. 

And here was developed in this class of our corres- 
pondents another want of appreciation of the realities 
of country life: they had no ideal in accordance with 
which their new home was to be fashioned, and none 
of the knowledge necessary to create one.. To select 
a picturesque localily free from unsightly and un- 
savory surroundings, with a proper exposure and 
well protected from prevailing storms, to define intelli- 
gently the kind of buildings they wished erected, to 
judiciously select and remove the native forest trees 
and arrange them with proper effect upon the lawns 
around the dwelling; to select the different kinds of 
fruit adapted to the locality, choose the best method of 
planting their vines and orchards for productiveness 
and beauty—of course our cflice-working friends were 
all ‘‘at sea” here, and the very thought of settling 
in the country without the aid of modern experts to do 
each individual thing for them seemed to many of my 
correspondents too alarming to be entertained. And yet 
there is no independent country life worthy of the 
name which does not embrace, with a hundred other 
specialties. the knowledge of a)! these things; and it is 
far better for those seeking their ideal country sur- 
roundings to begin at once the pleasant work of Jearn- 
ing to minister to their own wants and without the 
expensive aid of landscape gardeners, decorators, 
plumbers, gas-fitters, and upholsterers. Of course 
some mistakes will be made at the outset, but from 
these will come valuable knowledge, born of their ex- 
perience. But if this cannot be done, I have said to 
inquiring friends, it will then be the better way to buy 
a few acres at a moderate expenditure and contract 
with builders in Baltimore, or other cities, who will 
place upon the ground your house complete, ready 
for occupancy, and deliver you the keyg, without any 
trouble to yourselves. 

‘But then,” they have added, ‘‘where are the 
shrubbery, and trees, and fruit to make the home corn- 
plete as we wish it; especially the old trees, without 
which every place has an indescribable air of newness ? 
Who will provide these things for us? Who will ar- 
range our gardens and fields, and make them home- 
ike, as we wish them?” And as no one but them- 

"ves can serve them in these things, and they have 
uO faith in their own <fliciency, they give up their 
beautiful ideal life as impossible, because no such 
places as they wish are in market for sale, and they 
themselves know not how to create them. 

This large class of our correspondents but little con- 
ceive the real pleasure derived from a creative mind 
and working hands while engaged in this very work of 
developing the possibilities of anaked piece of avail- 
able land and making it a home corresponding to one’s 
own ideal. It is, moreover, far cheaper in the end 
than to attempt ‘remodeling another’s old habitation. 
If you buy and demolish, you have twofold cost and 
labor. If you ‘build from the stump,” you have 
everything new and in harmonious keeping. You see 
with keen pleasure every step of the progress toward 
completion. Your young plantations of trees are an 
unceasing joy as each year develops more and more 
their beauties. And you derive more pleasure from 





their growth and young life than from any amount of 
eld age in trees with an unknown history. Every 
home-builder knows all this, and would not exchange 
the pleasure of making hisown surroundings for the 
most skil'ful expert labor freely bestowed upon bim. 
Such is our own experience, but which we have in vain 
commended to many of our corresponding friends 
who have so highly honored us with their inquiries. 

Not au insignificant feature in the history of our 
correspondence has been the large space occupied in 
the fertile imaginations of these earnest friends by the 
near vicinity of the game, the fish, the oysters, and 
other sea luxuries which in their seasons we have 
found easily attainable around us. 

But when the fact has been developed that consid- 
erable skill is required to shoot upon the wing our 
swift partridges, that our wild geese are so wary and 
difficult of approach that they seem fairly to mock all 
attempts of the inexperienced hunter to obtain them ; 
that to fish successfully, even at one’s door, you must 
know how to catch the bait-crabs, and select the feed- 
ing-ground, and manipulate the hand-lines, as well as 
clean, cook, and eat your fish, when caught so abun- 
dantly; and that all these things, with sailing your 
canoe, and learning tides and channels, form part of a 
quite liberal low-country education; that, in fact, in 
the most abundant locality the oysters do not come 
quite into the yard to roost, nor the clams walk around 
the house to see if they are wanted; but hard work, 
and much skill with tongs and knives, are needed if 
you would yourself inexpensively catch, and not buy 
them. And when it appears that the rabbits must be 
skillfully baited, and the squirrels treed and shot be- 
fore enjoying them, and the foxes and coons and opos- 
sums must be tracked, hunted, and caught, before 
they can become lawful prey; and that to achieve 
successfully these exploits calls for an amount of 
knowledge, endurance, and skill which of themselves 
form no mean educational endowment, then somehow, 
as these facts are realized, much of the joy of the ideal 
hunter suddenly seems to become, like allother earthly 
joys, uncertain and evasive ; and the enthusiasm for 
rural sports gradually abates, in direct ratio as the 
conviction gains strength that country recreations call 
for some other qualifications than a simple desire for 
enjoying them. 

We have thus indicated a few of the shoals and 
quicksands which the first few steps in the progress 
toward an ideal country home have revealed. To tre 
inexperienced there are a few other drawbacks to entire 
felicity and unmitigated happiness. A charming 
country home, even in this land of pure sea-air, mild 
climate, and abundant natural resources, is not always 
the realization of perfect bliss; and if we add another 
page to our ‘“‘ narrative” in a future pumber, having 
already given the advantages of our humble retreat, 
we will then tell of these few things which we have 
also found, which are necessary, but not insurmount 
able or unendurable obstacles, in attaining the ideal 
country home with its blessings. 

WESTVIEW, Va. 








THE ITALIAN FLOODS. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
HIS ancient city, founded centuries before Rome, 
first by lacustrine dwellers in the lagoons fur- 
nished by the low coast, then colonized by the Pelasgi 
and the Umbrians or Etruscans, and finally giving its 
name to the Adriatic, is probably little known to Eng- 
lich readers and even to English travelers. 

Built on a level lower than that of the sea, and be- 
tween two important and dangerous rivers, the Adige 
and the Po, its existence through so many centuries is 
a fact of no little interest. 

Once a flourishing seaport, Adria now stands ata 
distance of twenty miles from the sea, the interveaing 
soil having been created partly by the receding of the 
water and partly by the fine clay deposits constantly 
brought down by the Po. The marshy soil long nour- 
ished a large population who lived on the abundant 
fish and game; but within the last fifty years, by means 
of embankments for the rivers, and canals, dykes, and 
steam pumps for draining the soil, an immense tract of 
land has been reclaimed and brought into conditions 
of extraordinary fertility. This province has become 
the Holland of Italy ; but for the heavy taxes and the 
large proprietors, always absent, it would be a region 
of plenty if not of absolute wealth. That it has special 
means of supporting a population is evident from the 
pertinacious clinging of its inhabitants to the soil, in 
spite of the dangers to which their peculiar position 
exposes them. This is not a matter of conjecture but 
of positive demonstration ; for nowhere is archxolog- 
ical research more easy Or more remunerative than at 
Adria. Ata depth of from six to fifteen feet below the 
present level are found great numbers of vases and 
other articles, the most recent being evidently of the 
second or third century, while the museum contains a 
large collection of objects going back to a thousand 





years before the birth of Christ. 
vine stock even older. 

The mere fact of the great inundations which took 
place in northern Italy, last autumn, is well-known 
through Europe and also in America; but the full 
realization of the importance of this fact cannot be 
expected from those at a distance. Living at Rome 
myself, with the subject prominently before me, I was 
unable to obtain information of sufticient precision and 
detail to satisfy me, and in consequence undertook a 
journey to this place that I might see and know for 
myself. To give some idea of the proportions of this 
calamity, I may say that the break in the embankment 
of the Adige, which took place on the 18th of last Sep 
tember, created a lake of 100 miles in length, of from 
ten to fifteen miles in width, and of a depth varying 
from six to eighteen feet, damaging 109 000 persons, 
while it swept away the means of existence of 60,000 
souls. It may be permitted to notice, before passing 
farther, geographical and political causes influencing 
materially in this terrible disaster. 

The river Po, rising near Turin, has its entire course 
in Italian territory, is therefore wholly subject to 
Italian surveillance, and, though needing watchful 
ness, is but rarely a source of serious danger. The 
Adige, on the contrary, rising in the Tyrol, which 
still remains the property of Austria, is controlled dur- 
ing the first and the dangerous half of its course by the 


I myself have seen a 


Austrian government and in the supposed interest of 
Austria, without any regard to thatof Italy. Not only 
are the embankments violent river of less 
solidity than those of the Po, but 


of that 
the channel of the 
river has been shortened In its upper course, rendering 
it more rapid and consequently still more dangerous 
below. 

In spite of the heavy rains of last summer it may be 
held, humanly speaking, as a certainty, that had the 
entire course of the Adige the control of 
one government, and that government the one natu- 
rally belonging to the soil, the great catastrophe of last 
autumn would not have occurred. 

Terrible as were the immediate results of the inun- 
dation, first in the Tyroi itself, and then in the prov- 
inces of Verona and of Padua, it was reserved to the 
district next to the sea to drain the dregs of the cup of 
suffering. 

From the 18th of September, when the Adige broke 
its bank at Legnago, southeast of Verona, the whole 
body of water left the bed of the river and poured it- 
self over the country, without any barrier but the em- 
bankments of the Po and of the important Canal Bianco, 
which drains the province of Rovigo, of which the dis- 
trict of Adria forms part. The water accumulated 
against these embankments for more than twelve days, 
with ever increasing force, until it reached the height 
of eighteen feet, and by this time it was plain, as it 
might indeed have been plain sooner, that it was im- 
possible to do anything except open a free passage 
for itto the sea. To save Rovigo, the capital, it was 
necessary to sacrifice Adria, and on the 10th of Octo 
ber, by order of the Italian Government, the embank- 
ment of the canal was cut, and the body of water con- 
fined for twelve days rushed with demon-like swiftness 
and remorseless fury over the country below. Nor 
was this enough. ~ Had it passed like a hurricane and 
disappeared, however great the destruction, it would 
have been bearable ; but at the lower end of the sweep 
it was met by other embankments not cut in sufficient 
time; and it turned back to swell, and roar, and foam, 
and heap itself up on the devoted district. 

From the beginning of the disasters in the Tyrol the 
municipality of Adria, comprehending their position 
and foreseeing its possibilities of danger, had formed 
themselves into a Committee of Safety, associating 
others with them, and preparing boats, ladders, ropes, 
and whatever could be thought of and approved. Ac- 
cordingly when at 12 o’clock on the 10:h of October 
came the telegram, ‘‘In three hours, water at Adria,” 
immediately the country all around was scoured on 
horseback, giving the final warning to the inhabitants, 
and the boats were manned on the canals waiting to 
carry the people to places of safety. 

But the poor, simple peasants refused to believe in 
the danger. ‘‘ Yes, the water will come, since you 
say 80; but :t will be like our canal, or perhaps a little 
bigger, and it will not burt us.” 

Supplications and entreaties availed nothing with 
great numbers; they could not and would not leave 
their cattle and household stuff. It was not, however, 
till 4 o’clock p.m. of October 3d that a noise as of dis 
tant thunder broke on the ears of the affrighted in- 
habitants, growing every moment louder and more 
appalling, and with one tremendous rush came the 
avalanche of water, converting the whole country in 
the space of a quarter of an hour into one vast angry 
sea. The fair harvests of grain just ready to be 


been under 


reaped, the purple vineyards teeming with grapes, the 
entire fruit of the year’s labor, disappeared in the 
twinkling of an eye, and a cry of heartrending anguish 
and bitter despair broke out over the land. Instantly 
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they rushed to their upper rooms, and thence, as the 
water pursued them, to the roofs, crying piteously to 
the boats whose help they had but just refused; or 
crowded, with their children and their pigs, on a few 


feet of dry land still remaining on the embankment of | 
the canal or the river, stretching imploring hands to | 


Women gave birth 
in that awful moment to their babes, and the 
instant stepped forth on the ladder reared against the 
window and entered the waiting boat 

An Englishman, manager of one of the steam pumps, 


the rescuer on the opposite side. 


next 


carrying them three ata time across the raging flood 
in his little boat, and contriving at the same time to 
save the pigs from which they begged piteously not to 
be separated. 

The hospital was quickly invaded and filled, even 


to the churcb, and the kind Sisters of Charity spent 





; wer, 
the whole night trying to soothe, and comfort, and find 


food 
multitude, some of whom were weeping and wailing, 
others mute with the idiocy of despair; and al! the 
while the waters grew and roared till the hospital was 
left a little island in the midst Out of the 
darkness came feeble cries for help from every (juarter. 
To the highest point of the roof went the Superior with 
a large lantern, that she might be able to direct the 
rescuers in 
desery men and women hanging to trees around the 
lower branches of which the black waters. 
And so all through that night and other nights worked 
the uld work, till 
every church, every public building, and every house 


and covering for the drenched and shivering 


of the sea, 


the boats below, and thence she cculd 
surged 


rescuers, and worked all who e& 
was filled with refugees naked, destitute, and starving, 
yet, wonderful to say, not ost, nor a disor- 
derly act of any consequence committed. The muni- 
cipality and the relief committee divided themselves 
into watches, relieving each other every four hours, 
By 
prodigious efforts, the embankments necessary to the 
preservation of the railroad were secured, men work- 
ing in water above the knees, for there was not a 
piece of dry earth anywhere left to work upon. 

Five months have passed since this calamity, and 
while in the previously inundated districts cf Verona 
and Padua the land has long since dried, and the labor- 
er has had the chance to begin his work, Adria is still, 
for the most part, under water. S 


a life was | 


and spending night after night without sleep. 


me few spots have 
dried, and there instantly cultivation begins; but these 
eye ne 
vast expanse of water in which Adria is indistinguish- 
able from the sea to which she has given her name. 
Of the 6,000 of the township of Adria driven out of 
their houses, the greater part have returned, 
to half-ruined and 
furniture, the bare earth, on which they are 
building rude huts ; but for food they are still depen- 
dent on the public distribution. 


are exceptiona), anc still the stretches one 


hough 


rotten dwellings almost without 


or to 


Since October 3 these 
6,000 persons have been kept alive by the charity of 
the country, from which Adria bas received bounti- 
fully. 
harvest of July, and there 
from any other source. 


But there are still five months before the feeble 
is no hope for the people 
Aud rom the 
Central Committee in Rome, probably not realizing the 
precise condition of the case, and- having 


now comes 
large claims 
from other parts, the refusal to grant farther assistance, 
and in a very short time the Relief Committee will 
stand before the starving people with empty hands. 
Already for twenty days the rations have been reduced 
to one meal per day, consisting of beans and rice cook- 
ed with a little bacon fat. The United States is now 
tasting this same cup of sorrow, and the newspaper 
brings us reports of great and disastrous inundations, 
But there is helpfulness and hope in America, whereas 
in Italy hope is nearly dead. Will no hands be stretch- 
ed out to help in this time of need? 
a A. 8. 
ADRIA, Italy. 

Jontributions may be sent through the editor of The 

Christian Union. 
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HOW TO BEGIN THE CHRISTIAN 


By tHe Rev. WasninGton GLADDEN. 





LIFE. 


N experience of more than twenty years in the 
. ministry has convinced me that there are multi- 
tudes of persons in all our congregations who are not 
Christians because they do not know how to begin the 
Christian life. 
there ought to be no confusion or uncertainty. 


The subject is one concerning which 
If a 
young man coming from Europe desires to become a 
citizen of -the United States we can tell him definitely 
what todo. ‘‘ You must be naturalized ;” we say to 
him. ‘* Yes,” he answers, ‘‘ that is what I want to do. 
Now, what is the first thing that I must do to be 
naturalized?” We have no difficulty in answering that 
question. The law makes it plain, The first thing to 


” 
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do, we tell him, is to go before a certain court, and | of another in that wilderness; but you would be 
declare, upon his oath, his intention of becoming aj} likely to find it a much more serious thing if you 
citizen. The blank form of such a declaration can | should discharge him in the middle of the forest and 
easily be obtained and filled by him. There are other | undertake to be your own guide. You are safer aud 
formalities to be gone through with afterward, but | better off in the hands of one who knows the woods 
this is the first step. The matter is perfectly clear. | than you would be alone. 

There is not the slightest mystery about it, and there You engage a passage to Europe, and whe vou go 
ought not to be. on board the ship you put yourself wh under the 

Now, it seems to me that the way into the kingdom | authority of the commander, and resign int s hands 
of heaven ought to be just as plain as the way into the | the business of getting you across the ceeur You 
republic of the United States. Itis just as plain. It | would eay thataman wasa fool who could not see 
is no more difficult for a man to tell whether he has | that an experienced sailor could manave the ship bet 
taken the first step in the Christian way than it is to tell | ter than he could, and that in the cireumstanees which 


whether he bas taken the first step ip the process of 
naturalization. All the mist that envelopes this sub 
ject has been raised by the ignorance and superstition 


of Christians. The New Testament leaves the whole 


| matter as clear as the noon. 


Take notice, however, that ] am speaking of begin 
ning the Christian life; notcf getting ready to beyin. 


| ‘Che first step toward tie Christian way is one thing; 


The 


the first step in the Christisn way is another. 
foreigner who wished to become a citizen might think 
a great deal about it, and read over the naturalization 
laws, and talk over the subject with 
without ever taking 
naturalization. 


his peighbors, 


the first step in the process of 
There are many ways by which a per- 
son might draw near to the beginning of the Christian 
life, but there is only one way to begin. 
is the first step ? 

It was taken by Paul when he said, ‘‘ Lord, what 


wilt thou have me to do?” 


What, then, 


Paul was in earnest when 
he wanted to know what the 
Lord wanted of him, and meant to do it when he 
knew 


he asked that question ; 


And whenever a 
man honestly says as much as that to Jesus Christ, he 


it, and as lons as he lived. 

takes the first step in the Christian way. 
‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 

meaus that now snd hereafter the Lord's will 


This 
shall 


servant; that lam his soldier and he is my commander ; 
that hereafter 1am to take my orders from him, and 
work under his instructions. It is the surrender of the 
man to the mastership of Jesus Christ. 

The asking of this uestion implies that I have been 
serving hitherto. =I 
my appetites, o 
I have been 
me do, or what fear bade 


some other been 


my 
bade 
or what the public 


master have 


serving myself ; my passions, or 


ambitions ; doing what selfishness 


me do, 


sentiment of those about me bade me do; now I am 
going to do what the Lord bids me do. And this act 
of self-surrender, or self-consecration, or submission, 
or whatever you may please to call it, is the initial act 
of the Christian life. 

‘But are not repentance and faith the beginning of 
life ?” some ig. They 
of self-surrender includes the 
of faith. 
be theolovical terms; you hear 
mM are not always 
sure that you know what they mean; but you do 


the Christian one is askir are ; 
and this act whole of 


repentance and the whole 
faith 


people talking about them, and yi 


Repentance and 


have come to 


know who Jesus Christ is, and you know who you 
yourself are, and you know whatit means to give your- 
self up to him, to be ruled by him in thought and word 
and deed. 

But there will demur to all this. 
Young men, especially, are inclined to assert their 
independence. 


are those who 
Some measure of restraint they have 
been obliged to endure in their chi-dhood, and tie 
promised liberty that comes with manhood has always 
seemed to them a great good. They do not quite like 
the notion of putting themselves under the control of 
another will. ‘‘Isu’t it « good deal to ask of a young 
man,” they say, ‘‘ that he should surrender himself ?” 
I think I understand this feeling, and I do not think 
that it all arises from total depravity. There is a 
measure of self-respect and of self-reliance that ought 
But this act of self- 
surrender which is the beginning of the Christian life 
is not, after all, any strange or unreasonable thing; it 


to be cultivated, not repressed. 


demands no more of any of us than we often cheer- 
fully yield, even to our finite and fallible fellow men. 
You are sick, for example, and you call the doctor 
and put yourself in his hands. You eall 
you do not know what to do, and because you think 
‘What will you 


have me to do ?” is the very question that you ask him. 


him competent to treat your case. 


If you are wise you do just what he tells yonto do; 
you take the medicine he gives you; you regulate your 
diet and your habits as he directs; you follow his 
orders to the letter. You never turn on him and say, 
“‘Doetor, it is asking a good des! to insist that I shal! 
put myself into your hands and let you take the direc- 
tion of my life ;” you know that vou are safer in 
hands than you would be in your own. 


bis 


be 
my will; that he is to be my Master and I am to be his | 





| 





him because | 


we find on shipboard it is 


necessarv that 
| the captain of the vessel should have the supreme con 
trol, and that passenger: ar crew should be str y 
subject to his autho Ly that no man’s life would be 
safc in a ship unless that were the rule 
You enlist in the army, clearly understanding that 
your duty as a soldier is simply to obey orders. This 
is the very condition of soldiershiy 
I ® t ‘ 
Cneirs . ‘ 
| ‘ - . 
You would not think of questioning the wisdom of 
his method. You would uot say to your cflicer wal 
is asking a good deal when you a at put myself 
under your contr and let you tell me where I must 
go and what I mustdo.” IJtis no more, you know, 
than every army asks of every soldier and of every 
subordinate cfticer, and no army could exist in which 
this was not the fundamental! jaw 
In putting himself under the cont f superior wis- 


dom and superior power a man Joses none of his man- 
hood. The patient no Jess & man because be places 
himself in the doctor’s hunds; the hunter is not any 


lesa a man because he lets Lis guide show him the way 


through the woods; tie passenger does not part with 
any of his manhood when he consents t cap- 


is not despoi ed of 


let 


the 


the soldier 


tain manage the ship; 
any of his real dignity when he determines always to 


obey orders. Indeed aman proves his mauhood as much 


by thus availing himself of the superior wisdom and 
ampler experience of others, and consenting to be led 
by them, as by anything that he can do. The re- 
fusal to do this shows a petty mind and a childish tem- 
per. 

If, therefore, it is rational and manly to submit to be 


guided by our fellow men in many things—even though 


they are far from infallible ; even though theie is dan. 
ger that we shall suffer from their errors; if it is often 
rational and manly for us to place ourselves in the 


hands of imperfect men, becar 





re, although imperfect, 





they know more about some things than we , and 
we are saferin their bands t! we WwW d be in our 
own; thenit cannot he itrrat al or unmanly to en- 
trust ourselves to t perfect wisdon d tLe perfect 
love of Jesus Christ. Believing tha these 1 
spects he is perfect, itis perfectly reasonable for you 
to commit your life to 4 ve that he knows 
better than yor » wiat f y 1 he will 
never direct you Io anything that is not right; that 
be wiil never restrain you except when you go wrong 
that the ways into w »he willlesd vou w he the 
best and happiest w: bat the ways from ~hich he 


will lead you are the ways that go down to death. It 
is not to eripp'e, or hamper, or straiten you that he 
seeks to control your life ey that wait on the Lord 
shall renew their strenct! they shall mount up on 
wings as eagles; they shall rua and not be weary, and 
they shal! walk and faint.” 

One thing more. The first step in the Christian way 
is the decisive step. There 1s no long, dark, vestibule 
through which you must pass into discipleship. It is 
not like naturalization, in which there are several 
stages. After the foreigner has ‘‘declared his inten- 
tions” of becoming a citizen, be muet wait two years 
before he ean take the oath of allegiance. But the 
moment aman surrenders bimself to Christ be isa 
Christian. There sre no more formalities to go 
through with. Every soul that thus comes to him he 


receives without delny and 1 going yourself to 


} 1 


Jesus Christ, and in being reerivesi by bim, the whole 


process of becoming a Christian js sume After 





that there is nothing more to do but to ge on aud live 
as a Christian cught to live 
How will you flnd out how a Christian cught to live ? 
[do not think that if you are in carnest you w have 
much difficulty in. fir y out Probably you have 
pretty cleat ideas already rthe } lof eonduet 
| required of a Christian, Por more definite instructions, 
| read the New Testament. There you will find the 
principles that should govern the iife of a Christian 


You go to the Maine woods, a stranger, and the first | 


thing you do is to engage your guide. Having found 
one who seems to be trustworthy you put yourself 
under his direction and follow him. You might think 
it a serious thing to commit yourself to the guidance 


clearly lxid down 


You 


sense in #pplying these principles to your 


wil] need your own common 


own life, and 
enlightened 
these 
The 
important thing is that you enter at once upon the 
performance of the duties that belong to the Christian 


you will need to have your common-sense 


continually by prayer and understanding ; with 


helps the way of duty will be casily discovered. 





=. 
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life. ‘The way to resume specie payments,” Horace | lar beneficiary 1s excluded from one and another by reason | back and forth, just as 2 man prepares mortar, or as 


Greeley said, ‘is tc resume.” The way to begin the 
Christian life is to begin. Whatsoever things your com- 
mon-sense tells you are required of a Christian, these 
things begin to do st once. You have said to Jesus 
Christ, ‘‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” What- 
ever, in his word, or by his Spirit, speaking in your 
conscience, he bids you do, do it st once. D> the first 
thing he requires of you, and the nex‘, and the next; 
and believe that he will never put before you any ser- 
vice without giving you, at the same time, the power 
to perform it. 





HOW TO RESTORE PICTURES. 
‘© TT would be a very dilapidated engraving in- 

deed,” a restorer of damaged priuts said, 
“ which I would not undertake to make nearly as good 
as new,” and in case of aceident to a chensbed cngrav- 
ing this fuct is no doubt consoling ; but unfortunately 
this skill is not always put to so good a use, and we 
hear of numerous tricks of the trade of which the un- 
suspecting buyer does not dream. 
Engravings injured by salt water may be bleached, 
or boiled in coffew to give them an even tiut through- 
out, but this coloring process is often resorted to by 
dealers in second-rate prints, even when they are not 
stained, to give them a fictitious value. Many good’ 
engravings or etchings by the old masters lave imita- 
lions, approaching more or lcss in appearance the 
Original work, and signed with the artis’s name. These 
are ‘‘aged,” as it is called, put into handsome frames, 
and deceive a wonderful number of connoia3eurs. 

One of the sigus of age is to allow some blemish to 
show a liitle, and when a customer fixes his attention 
on 80 palpable a dt fect as a tear he is leas likely to in- 
vestigate the more important point of genuineness. 
Ouse innocent victim paid $20 for an etching which 
he bought “ at a great bargain ow account of the tear.” 
The original of it would have been worth $50, and the 
value of bis purchase was really in the neighborhcod 
of fifty cents, which shows that a print should not be 
considered genuine because it is dilapidated or has 
undergone repair. 

The market is full of imitations of Rembrandt's 
etchings, which may be had of al! sizes and prices 
and in all sorts of e« every rare old 
print of value has imitations, sand since 
the invention of pho.ograpby some of them 
have been excellent. he works of the yreat line en- 
gravers living in the eariier part of the century have 
been enormously multiplied, as bave also some of 
those produced within twenty-five years. But when 
the reproduction of a great work, like that of Raphael’s 
‘*Madonna,” of Sixtus, was in question, it has been 
found a better plan, wt 
an entirely new engraving made from it by an artist of 
high reputation. Oaly a limited number of fine, sharp 
clear prints can be made from the hardest of steel 
plates; as the impression becomes weak, giving « 
worn look to the print, the p'ate is sharpened up and 
the lines deepened, but ench operations soon destroy 
it and make a new one necessary. 

The first really great engraver of Raphael’s Sistine 
Madonna” was Mii ler, who made a superb copy. It 
was the work of years. As he was finishing it 
he was warned that he would lose his eyesight 
if ke continued, but his ambition was too strong 
for his wisdom. He fisished his work and became 
blind. 

The value of an engraving is considerably heightened 
by its having a gcod wide margin; and as an ordinary 
passe-partout wil! concex] defectsin it, the wise amateur 
will always insist upon examining a priat out of the 
frame before purchasing. 





nditions ; 


its 


ea tie plate wears out, to have 






HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXVERIENCES 
[The editor of this department will be glad to receive qutetionss, steg- 
cations, and experiences for this column. } 


ITehoa'd like to hear of an Old Lidies’ Hom, where a lady be- 
tween sixty and seventy years of age could find a pleasant and com- 
fortable home, by paying $100 or $15. Ihave 
institutions of tue kind, but upon making application there hasa 
ways been a difficultyin the way. Some Homes admit only those 
who are natives of the city in which they ure !-cated, some are 
nominationa!, and one mnet change her creed in 
the fold, is there one to be foun: 


admit a Uhri-tian lady 
without inquiring about birth-piace or creed? 





heard of #everal 


de- 
orcer to get Into 
that wil 
A Su BSCRIBER, 
There is a Home for the Aged Poor, cooducted by the 
Little Sisters of the Poor, at 205 E. Seventieth Street, New 
York. Itis forthe aged and helpless of both sexes and of 
every Cenomination, who are over sixty years of age and 
are destitute. Admission is free, but there may be some geo- 
graphical limitation. There is also a Samaritun Home for 
the Aged at 414 W. Tweuty-second Street, where sged indi 
gent persons of both sexes and all Protestant denominations, 
and who are over sixty-five years or age, are received. These, 
s0 far as we know, are the only Homes for the Aged which 
are not connected with some particular church or denomina- 
tion, and do not necessarily make many restrictions. They 
would be overwhelmed with applicauts if this were not the 
ease. And while we find it discouraging where our particu- 








of some small incident of birth or residence, it will certainly 
be evident, if we consider it carefully, that the way to a free 
maintenance must be carefully hedged, or industry would 
lack an important spur, and wearied and unkind relatives 
would too easily tranefer their private burdens to the public 
shoulders. 

It is quite possible a nearer refuge might be found for your 
friend than New York City, and our readers may know of 
some such institution in New England. 

A correspondent, having tried one of the intelligence 
ofli-es to which we referred him, and been much displeased 
with the result, informs us of his opinion of the place, and 
ewlis the manager very hard names. We have yet to find 
the business place, or the home, in fact, which is conducted 
in perfect accord with honor and justice. Many witnesses 
could be called to testify to the meanness or the unfairness of 
even the best business houses, for the buyer is alway saying, 
‘itis naught, it is naught,” and the seller is as the buyer 
in bargaining. We cannot examine the affairs of 
shops and cflices, and we cannot unqualifiedly reeommend 
any one. Such as we do mention iu response to questions 
are those which have @ good stand vg in the community, 
or have been personally tried by usa and proved, in our 
judgment, fair. We bave never had much eaccess in 
dealing with the ordinary intelligence office, but others 
have fured better than we. 


into 





Can you tell me what pveparation ia need, in printing on #atin, to 
prepare the surface forthe paint? I have done some painting on 
satin in water colors and thoagh it looks nice at first it rubs off very 
Is there any preparation which may firet be applied which 
the picture durable? If so, what is it, and where may it 
Please answer 8% 8001 as you Can consistently. 

With many thanks for the many vainable sugyestions which yonr 

very valuable paper has given me, | am, 
Very trnly youra, Mrs. C. A. R. 

Your question bas been partially answered already, but 
perhaps you msy be further helped by some one who has 
found a way out of a similar d fliculty. 


easily, 
will make 


be obtained 2? 


Can you give me the relative heating power of anthracite and bit- 
uminoua coal ? RL. ©. 

Bituminous coat is estimated to contain from 50 to 60 per 
cent. carbon, 35 to 43 per cent volw‘ile matter, 2 to 4 
percent ashes. Anthracite from 80 to 90 per cent. carbon, 
1 to 10 per cent. volatile matter, 1 to 10 per cent. ashes. io 
the enslvses before us the poorest anthracite coal among & 
score and a half specimeus, from Wales, France, Germany, 
aud the United States, coutained a much larger proportion 
of carbon than the best bituminons, of which, however, there 
were inuch fewer varieties examined. 


Wiil the lady who wrote an article on cominercial travel- 
ing be kind enough to send her address to Miss 8. L.8., New 
Haven, Conn. 





Our Young 





Folks. 


THE LITTLE RED FLOWER-POTS 
By K B. 
A T the Wiggin’s—that corner house where there 
are so many south windows—tbere always ap- 
pear in the Fall rows and rows of little red flower-pots, 
end all through the winter they fairly blaze out with 
scarlet veraniums and verbenas. 

This fact is of no consequence to any body else be- 
sides the Wiggins—except that it is a great treat to go 
by there when the snow is on the ground and look up 
at that glorious bit of summer let into the landscape— 
only going in to see the flowers and talk about them 
was what set the children wild to go up to the pottery. 

‘* Where ever did you get 80 many of those cunning, 
dear, little pots?” esked Bell. 

‘““f got them straight from the pottery,” said Mrs. 
Wiggin; ‘‘the common, unglazed ones, those cheap, 
little, breakable things, are the ones for plants. And 
you did not know? Never were up there? Woy, I'll 
go with you myself And I'j] give you all the slips for 
all the pots your mother will Jet you buy. And we'll 
go now. There never will be a better time. Trot 
home and ask your mother, Benny, and get some 
money. And, Bell, put your hat on.” 

And they went. 

There was a row of buildings on one side and both 
ends of a great yard, and «ver the first door was a 
siga saying, ‘‘ No admittance ;” but Mrs. Wiggin was 
one of that class whohad only to say, ‘‘open sesame,” 
when bolis would draw back and doors swing open 
wide, and Ben and Bell were made free to the whole 
establishment—from the clay-pits behind the works to 
the decorative art room. 

it was really a puzzle even for older heads to see 
what there was about that particular clay that it should 
be better for the purpose than any other. Out there it 
seemed but a common piece of waste land, cluttered 
with bricks and old iron and pieces of timber, only the 
soil had a drab tinge and was soft, and free from 
stones. It was the right sort, however, and that was 
reason enough for building the pottery there; and 
there was nothing to be done but go out and shovel it 
up, dry it, mix it with water, and then make things of 
it 


hen 


In a shed were tanks where it was stirred and pushed 





children work ut the stuff for mud pies, which was 
done to separate any gravel there might be in it, and it 
looked like drab mush. Afterwards it was ground in 
& ‘‘pug-mill,” and this was something like an old- 
fashioned cider-mill. 

The next room was dingy with the dust of the dry 
clay, and the splashes and 
From floor to ceiling it was uli one gray and drab, 
specked and spotted and spattered with the little pel- 
lets which had Hown off when the potter’s wheel was 
revolving. Even the 
the great blotches of moist clay. 

Bell, with genuine womanly instinct, held up her 
kilted skirts, which could not by any possibility have 
come in contact with the floor until at least twelve 
inches had keen added to their length; and Ben 
walked on tip toe. 

“It is the clayeyest place,” ssid she; 
worse than a grist mill,” said ke. 

And just to seethe faces of those 
three of them, and their own mothers would not 


dabs of the wet. 


windows were darkened with 


and, ‘It 13 


men! 


There were 
liave 
known them, for they were specked, and epotted, and 
splashed, and spattered, even more than the room. Oae 
of them was going through an athletic performance, 
which for pure strength in lifting and tossing was as 
good as the exercises at a gymnasium. He said he 
was preparing the clay to make a forty-seven pound 
flower-pot. And when Mrs. Wiggin that 
that must be an immense one, he told her they made 
hundred-pound pots, as she could see when she went 
into the sample-room. 

He had on a bench a aolid 


exclaimed 


Jump of wet clay of the 
knead it a» while 


as a woman does dough, then with a picce of wire held 


weight firet named, and he would 


in both hands he would clip it in two parts, toss one 
the 
other, then heave the whole Jump up, and it would fall 
with athud. All this kneading and cutting and tose- 
ing was to incorporate it thoreughly, he that it 
might be smooth and even in texture and not liable to 


dry in streaks. 


above his head and bring it down with a slap on 


suid, 


The children told bim they could stay all day and 
“*see him do it,” and then be cffercd to make a big 
flower pot while they were there. 
where the wheels were. 


So they went over 
There were three in front of 
the windows, and the othertwo inen were busy as they 
could be making ‘‘seven-inch potas,” aud ss fast as 
one was done it was lifted up with a pair of wooden 
clamps and set ov a board, and as soon as the board 
was full two men came in and carried it off to the bak- 
ing room. There were a great many of these clamps, of 
different sizes to fit the pots, in a rack on the wall. 


He dumped his forty-seven poucd lump down on 
the little wheel and set it to whirling, put his thumh 
it began to cpen, 


rise, roll up and over, and expand like india rubher, 


inside the ciay, and in an instant 
wabbling about a little, there was such aload of it. 
He used a wooden spat or paddle, and a small, edged 
instrument like the biade of a chopping-knife, with a 
hole init through which he thrust his thumb, and so 
shaped and smoothed, while the wheel flew round till 
there stood a tall, large fower-pot, all right but the 
rim and the handles. The first he fashioned with 
the implement he called the ‘ potter’s rib,” and the 
handles he molded in his fingers, as one would molas- 
ses candy, wet them in the tank of water by the side of 
the wheel, then fitted and wiped them over with a 
sponge. Then with the indispensable piece of wire he 
separated the pot from the wheel and took it off be- 
tween the clamps. 

After this they watched the making of the sevea- 
inch pots, which Mrs. Wiggin said ‘looked just as 
easy !” and one of the men said she might have all she 
would make; that many ladies who came there thought 
just as she did, and tried it. He said he had been at 
work at the business cighteen years, and it took him 
three months to learn how to make a flower pot, though 
while he was learning that he bac .ound out how 
to do a great manv other things :n the same line. 

She tcok a pat of clay of the right size and went to 
work; but the awkward-looking, one 
sided, qucer caricature of « flower-pot, which reeled 
and pitched, and finally collapsed, and sank in a shape- 
less heap the moment the wheel stopped. 

Here the children could keep sileace no longer, but 
cried cut, ‘*‘What does make it come into shape, 
and what makes it stay right? How do you do 
it?” 

‘* Well, that is what we have to learn,” he answered, 
‘it is partly the motion; the wheel ‘throws’ it, and 
the hand helps form it. That is all. Ican keep it 
piain, or work it into grooves, or nip it into scal- 
lops.” 

How fast be turned them off and whipped the wire 
under, and then set them aside ready for the baking! 
That was done in a room where were several great 
bee-hive shaped furnaces with fire-places at the bot- 
tom, and monstrous ovens ip which a baking of bean- 
pots was then going on, which would take from 


result was an 
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twenty-four to thirty-six hours before they were 
done. 

A man can ‘‘throw” twenty dozen of these in a day, 
and from the time one is begun till it is finished, giaz- 
ing and all, it takes about ten days. The glaze which 
used to be sifted over them is now washed on, and is 
the last thing. 

Up in other rooms a man was making rustic flower 
pots in pretty patterns with vines running over them, 
or like a piece of tree-stump, but these were done in 
molds, and after they were fitted he trimmed off the 
ragged edges of the clay, and then these too were sent 
away tothe oven. And in the finishing-room boys 
were decorating flower-pots, painting them scarlet and 
other bright colors, and copying on them some pattern 
in flowers. 

Though other articles were made, 
jars, it was really a vast flower—pot manufactory. 

There were shelves above shelves where there was 
nothing but just such litt'e red flower-pots as the 
children had come to buy. Rooms lined with them te 
the rocf, pyramids of them, piles of 
cartloads of poor, defective, or broken ones, which had 
ut of the oven one sided, or crumbled to pieces 
in the baking. 

And as if these were not enough for all the green- 
houses and private houses in the country, they were 
invited up to the second story, where a man was mak- 
ing these self-same two-and-a-half-inch pots by ma- 
chinery. They understood him to say that he used 
oil with the clay; and as fast as he could put a little 
pat of it on the machine, « flower-pot would grow up. 
He made many thousands of them in a day. 

‘* And what does become of so many?” the wonder- 
ing children asked. 

But then, as Mrs. Wiggin said, ‘‘ They are 
breakable little things.” 


such as jugs and 


them, besides 


come 


such 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
|e )M the hospitals to which you have contributed, 
from the university at Santa Fé, and from the 
teachers in the South whom you have helped in various 
ways I hear words of gratitude which are very pleas- 
Some come by message, and I cannot ive them 
© much of the 
pape’, and then they would not give you the grateful 
looks which mean more than words. Some 
But we are not work- 


ant. 
to you because the words would fillt 


come in 
a briefly written ‘‘ Thank you.” 
ing for ‘‘ pay,” ever the pleasant pay of appreciation, 
so we do not cease our work when we fail to get much 
expression of gratitude, remembering that those who 
the 


have constant call for all their time and strength, so 


are actively at work with the sick and ignorant 
that even one letter would be a burden to them, and 
we want to lighten their labors, not to increase them. 
I am giad for you that you bave a part in 80 much of 
the good work going on in the world, and I thank God 
that you are helping to lift up those that find life too 
hard a bill toclimb. Be sure that everything you send 
to me is put to the very best possible use, and receive, 
every one of you who has given even a penny or a 
picture, my loving thanks for the confidence you have 
shown in me. 
some direct words from the teachers to whom you sent 
patchwork. of them writes to 
‘* Please tell Aunt Patience that the quilt for which 
she sent the pieces is just finished. I think the work 
does credit to the little one who sewed it.” 

Another says: ‘‘ Please receive sincere thanks for 
the pretty, neat patchwork. Lappreciate the tender 
thoughtfulness of Northern friends in thus trying to 
make my work lighter. The little ones sew more cheer- 
fully when the pieces are bright.” 

Another writes a letter which I know you will not 
want me to keep to myself even if it takes the place of 
some of your own letters. 

ToveaLoo, Miss., March 28, 1883. 


Besides my own thanks I can give you 


One the editors: 


Dear Aunt Patience; 

I intended to write to you before this time, but have had my “bande 
quite full,” of late, and have putoff writing till vacation. 
eaw patchwork busted quite so perfectly as that which we received 
from you; the girls think you must be rightly named, They have 
enjoyed sewing it, but we have had eo much other work to do that it 
is not all fluished yet. 

I have three classes in sewing each day, and they do not seem to 
get tired of the work. 
came that J feared their zeal would soon abate, but they seem to en- 
joy the hour. The mending tekes a great part ofthe time. I look 
over the clothes as they come from the laundry and take ai list of 
all that need mending, with the names of the girls; the list is pinned 
up in the sewing-room and each gir! is expected to flod out whether 
her name is tbere ard to come and do her work; they do very we! 
I have tried this but a ehort time. 

We have bot a bundred scholars now—the school is smaller than 
nsual on account of the poorcrops last year; some of the advanced 
echolors have baen out teaching since December and will return this 
week forthe next term. I could not tell you how great good those 
do who go out into the country to teach; the girls teach not only 
from books but they help the people abont sewing and honsework. 
Nearly all the work here is done by ihe scholars, both im and out of 
doors, The virls’ work is chanyed at the beginning of each month 
®o each can learn todo as many different kinds aa possible; each 
works one honr a day (besides the sewing) and those who work for 
part of their board, one day each week; &great many hours are 


I never 


They were so much interested when I first 





| 
he time for } 
aing one hundred and fifty | 


spent in washing and troning, and takes 
work of several girls. The plantation con 
acres of land, forty of which are covered with a grove of oak and wal- 
nut trees, many of them draped with Spanish the edge 
of the grove our buildings are situated T! 
chickens, together with the land, are sufficient to keep the boys buey, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[hay] potatoes, vegetables and +trawberries are raised, sufficient for 


the eweeping 





moss. Just on 


e cows, mules, pigs, and 


the family. The season is very late, We have bad more cold weather 
snow and ice several times, and frost nearly every night 


and the | 
| 
| 


than u-ual ; 
for three months 
grass i» beautiful ; the petch trees are in blossom and we have rad 


The trees are beginning to look green, 














ishes and asparagus, Little Lae been done cut of duors as yet, but 
soon all the boys will be busy. Weare seven mi'ea from Jacksor 
which is thesmaliest city I have ever beer e tre re A 
ful, bul there are few nice buildings If t ris knew I an 
writing they would send love ; you won'd love them I am * 
ru A. ¢ 

And this is the news fiom Sinta Fe, New Mexic 

I have just received a contribution w tonchesa me dee; It 
wae from an ayed man in Mainc,over cizhty years od, I think 
and atill actively envayed weorkir for hia Master. He rent me | 
one dollar, saying that as he was ‘int Kecond ¢ ihood | va 
to contribute to the Chi dren's [ versity Bel 

Contr.butiona are coming eve week, f ry 
dimes to recure a bell worthy e do ~ en ; of 
You wi'l, I think, be glad to know tl we have heard from Maine 


Vermont, Massachusetts, New York, Dakota, Michigan, and Minne 





Fora. | 
The tower is rapidly approaching comp) n, and yu } 
to be on ite way. 
I wish there wer good people who t s-col 
childhood” and would like to help the childrer ‘ i ft 


A Sunday-school in Franklin, N Y., ‘‘cla 





sending u*® a fine Mason and Hamiin organ for t reity 
Chapel.’ We are greatly encouraged by this yenerone gif It was 
greatly needed Yet we did not kuow how tt was to be 

e have also heard from the pastor of the Congrega a! Churct 


in Le they have 
about three hundred do 


and Biography for the University. 


Mr. 


are to start a Library of Amer 


Mass, the Rev Porter, thut raised 


xington, 
san History 


So we see God atill working with nus by moving npon his childrer 


**to lend a hand * toward helping on this good work 








We thank you forthe trumpet call sent for us all over the ce 
nent 

Our work is ao full of discour menta cr e gro 
word said in onr favor and s;mpathy expressed are | 
of light upon a dark and troublous path. 

GiRLS’ Hiad Scuoon, Cawnpore, Fe 4, 753 
Dear Aunt Patierice ; 

It was indeed a pleasant surprisce to rece e pretty card yc 
kindiy sent me. Many thanke for I me by r A 
after the school term had opened for 1S- I like the words 
particularly, and intend taking em’ as my motto for s New 
Year. 

You must know that we girls 5 onr vacation in the w r, it 
stead of during the Summer mouth+ as my cous n Ame ad 
Though we have vo ice to skste on, nor snow e baile w 
unless, of course, we live among the t a, yet the winter ta the 
pleasant time of the year, for, shonid we get our vacation 











mer, we would not be able to enjoy our holiday on ace: 

excessive heat. Although I did not many pleasure trip, as inany 
of your nephews and nieces did ring their vacation, | e1 joyed 
myself very much at home with my dear parents. O of my 


chief employments during the holidays wae taking care of a little 

















baby ho has been hamed Cy 

You asked mein your reply to my last jetter abont our acho 
routine and meals, At present we have a Hindee lesson at reve ! 
he morning, with a moonshee immediately after arithmetic By 
the time tt © ICSFO = ver Te rkfa t 1 fF i ] ” ] te 
some dishes we have for breskast. One is chich-kee, and is prepered | 
from veg les flavored with curry ingredients®; another fayrri'e | ‘ 
dish ia Khich-i-ree compose (puke, and rice ed toge a 
with fried o Sometimes é ave ¢ COR, ¢ po » | 
cakes At half-past ten regular echool begins d lasts r f 
M Dinner comes at half-paet three, and after dinr we have | 
lesson in algebra. Then our atedies are done for the i wea 
expected in our /elsure moments to pre pare cur lesson for the fe =e 
ing day. At seven we have aupper, and retire at nit Saturday '« 
aiways a holiday, Dut On that aay we have to look after o mendiny 
ard we have our Jeasons to prepare for Mouday, which keeps us busy 
for the day. 

I think I have told you all that wili be of interest, so w sdd no 


more. lam your uffectionaie niece, 


Thank you for telling us so much about your schoo), 
I am sure the American cousins will be interested in it. 


Girus’ Hian SoHooL, CAWNFORE, Feb. 20, 188: 

Dear Aunt Patience : 
Before I begin to say anything, a 
for the nice card you so kindly thought of sending me. 
I saw my letter 


ow me to thank you very much 


in The Christian Union last November, and in- 


tended writing again during the holidays but could not, aa! 
busy, and besides the days passed by so quickly I stayed in schoo 


the whole vacation, with the exception of one week, which time I 
spent at ny auct’s in Lucknow, ac!ty not far from her 


Schoo! re-opened on the let of this month; |! was bappy wher 


| 

| 

| 

| 

War | 

| 

| 

did commence, for I was longing for schoo | 
of the holidays ; 


vacation and sce new faces; 


I wae pot tired 


if seems s!ranze when we beyin after euch a long 


we, wh stay here year after 


year, miss 


our old friends who do not return school; bai we make new friends 

soon, | 
Last year, on the 13th of October, a lady who used to hold me 

ings with us every Friday evening, bronght a pledge book 

of the girls became toial abstainers, ard now we are sok 


** Blue Bibbon The 
ribbon, on which are printed the 
gold icttere. We 
also became members of the “Seriptare Tr 


Army.” badge we wearis a tir 





woid-: * Dare to 
wear these wherever we go. A number 
We received a 
card on which is printed a portion of Scripture for each daily lesson: | 
perhaps you may have seen one like it. 

Our closing exercises came off on the ¢@._hof November. 
sisted of anthems, essays, sony-, and 
which the 4 were distribated I three 
Grimm's Fairy Tales, for regular attendance, a eilver lock et, for 
ness, und a furnished work-box for mending ; the last was 


ior 


This cor 


Instrumental wuasic, after 


priz Wae awarded with 





neat 


an unex- 
pected prize. Some of the prizes were given by the vod friends 
who are interested in our schoo! | 
i think I am making my letter too long, so [ will bring it tone me, | 
wishing you good-bye. Your affectionate niece, ALIce H 


I have never seen one of the cards you mentien, but 
I have known something about the Scripture Union, | 
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ind J am glad you are interested in it. And I am glad, 


too, you are a total abstainer. 























ups 0 p 
Dear Aunt Patience 
I have been reading yo r r ? ( Unio 
for some me, as iy fa 1 » year? 
Father read the paper Ai Oven I r 4 rm 
ers Boy J thon t War ver M | ¥ ; 
We have ty weeks 4 {wo fa shop We 
make buitter-tuba, I ¢ » ect | Ar ‘tr boy and myself are 
p I ip & teieyra; e 48 we arer bore 
“ 4 rr *, am 
rr uv pe 7 c f ws 
\ F oO 
What a fortune you are ; ! 8k 1 e use 
of your hands in the shep, strength saad activity of 
mind in schoo), knowledge of the forces of nature 
your telegraph-makiag—wiy, I shill expect great 
things from you if you are ste, and wilt 
} industrious, 
t Ty's } ' 
Previonsiy ; 
hi yN.M 
2 8 ’ 
Ar ' 
larry # (erm 
ey A. Row 
ry ari¢ 4 
a. ( ’ 
r 1 \ r 
i iM y 
Fronces if. ¥ ‘ 
1 Ne 
Vos 
i i 
Atfectionately, Aunr PATIgNcs. 
bIBLE STUDIES 
Ni 
A y ancient aca ce r i commere at #t | at the 
tof arange of mountains t inclore ht e sides. Bebind 
the town, at the south, up t a 
There are two1r s for ‘ It w aid ele by ceriain 
enemies, and remained eof tD ears, I is rT i by & 
ity ju 4 ‘ , ry 4 « anc 
PF t r ue of ert of the 
r Dg £ por Th 
peace is pre ye w t ; ’ Av ret eC the 
rf Ais e Cave whe “ ‘ sof ( year his 
age, and the peoy fire er ne of 
5 mh 
xd mat - sult ) sf I 
wo remar pee pere riu l 
m y ( - - y held h em 
y the ~, wi - > hise med tomb, a 
sho * cef t 1 
I'he ‘ H Seri nd 
Des “ ‘ r i client ia 

" e er { nad life 
5 pover " 3 ! blessed 
Trinity, a wi 1 we » 4 

What is the 

I what othe 

Ry w AA 4 ws 

8B w rT r 

W Romar ) 1 fier it was ain destroyed? 

W hat poet puted ‘ shat (brietia 
martyr e? 

What 10ra “5 ? \ Rib 

“ t & SMITH 

I I ~ 
found | 1 ‘ rea 
Pur, le is wo y kiuges a i l ‘ i 
places of worsh 4 astly t 
Bat ne 1 " hta 

Tyr d Thebes. 1 1 lo. it a It is 
said that a dog i b Ble i i e 
u« the roya t 

The Bit t ar Ex. xx Ex L *, 15. 83 
Num. iv., 1 Judwer 37; 2¢ Es tise sal 
} jel xxvii., H KX J xV 4; Ma 
x i J i A 
PUZZLES. 
HEADINGS 

Whole—a r r Bed r behead 
ayain, i ill cor 
fumed. 

Behead a wat ring animal, and leave tate whead again, 
and Jeave a wooden vesee!; again, and jeay 1 f rain, aud 
eave a word ¢€qjuivalent to FRANK Mat 

} 
I lab y ! 
} nis . 8 
4 ( 
| 
1 frieud hav ) 
i n is dot know 
lamas ‘ 
Ye u ‘ ‘ 
1 par I iY i 
NTAI ‘ 

Ins <noOWw i e dod ® part of a pla 

of th n, { xClam 
own f ia f ia tra ‘ 

In a W KNOWN & 1 a 4 4 cleaus eub 

B.8uCe 

4. Ina well-kno a1 § fi of war { rdt 
avoid. B.C. BP 

LLAKADE 

I am a word of rs ue 

My first is repos h 

My second v f 

My it pertains i rm 

My fourth is to avoid 

My tiret and second describe iocatior lize at tir 

My third and fourth sipnify 4 political ¢ 





a city mealioned 





My third and first 


My whole is the etate of Christ on earth. Maky G, Kine. 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


The past week I have quietly fallen into conversa- 


tion with a score or two of men who have insight iato | 


the religious trend cf the tmes. Several conclu 

sions elicited in this way are worthy of note as indices 
of the movement of thoughtin and about Bostoa. The 
first is that there is a re-action from the agnostic and 
skeptical lines of thought toward a theistic and spirit- 
ualfaith. A gentleman of culture, who has held high 
public positions, bas a wide acquaintance with men in 
Wasbington and through the country, is not connected 
though reverent snd an attendant 
his circle of ac- 
quaintance religion is the frequent subject of conver- 
sation. He 
now admits, after bis ramblings through the realms of 
thought, th 
spiritual and ethics! beauty of the teachings 
Christ. 
reacting in their thinking from negations to the pos 


with any churcb, 


onchureh services, tells me that in 


mentioned a so-called free thinker who 





at be ean find nothing comparable with the 


of Jesus 


He mentions many of his associates who are 


itive revelations of life and immortality which are 
brought to light in the death of the 
Master. He is convinced that the men are numer- 
ous who for one and another have broken 
away from faith, but who are now gradually feeling 
their way back to the gospel. He maintains that min 
isters as arule, either as the result of education or ex- 


life and great 


cause 


perience, are thrown out of sympathy with men, are 
unsphered in that they do not feel the piay of human 
sensibilities, and consequently have but little persnas- 
ive They need, he thinks, te know men in 
their occupations to be touched with a fellow feeling, 
not only of sorrow and toil, but of mental doubt and 
perplexity. Then the 
knowledge of Jife. Then they would gain self-know! 
edge and knowledge of God, which wouid 


power. 


they would gain tenderest 
enable them 
to see with their hearers’ eyes, and thus putting them 
selves in their stead, their influence would be well- 
As an outlook from the view-point 
sees with 


nigh irresistible. 
of who 
excellent clergymen and laymen do not see, this ger 
tleman’s observations were 
ing. 

The demands which ethic? are now making upon 
theology and Jif 


conversations led me. 


one his own eyes what many 


instructive and inspir 


e is another conclusion to which the 


Crijicism is crowding sharply 


upon belief and experience. Already Christian 
ethics are putting practical questions to the creed 
makers. The convictions of practical men are foreing 


them to demand conceptions of God which shall not 
distort his justice. 
the life * the 
stands high in the e¢ 


The thought is also erowdiny upe 


*orce | chureh, Ssida gent'eman who 
of his brethren in the 
without, “A revival of 


righteousness is the great need of the time. 


ynfidence 
church and of those who are 
Ten skep- 
Christians where oue 


e 


tics are made by the conduet of 
is made by the infidels.” He instanced cases where 
the lack of honor in the reciprocal relations of life, tue 
want of fairness, 
frankness, of truthfulness, ¢f siacerity, of neighborly 
kindness, of gentleness, of pureness, are exerting an 
untoward influence up Who 
owns, he significantly inquired, the real estate which 
is rent -d for illicit purposes ? 
tity, of corruption, 
church must soon come to the desth-grapple. 

Another cone}nusien which the conversations empha- 
sized is that the laity of New England do not intend 
to bow to ecclesiasticism ; they will have none of it 
They wil! be loyal to the orginal! spirit of the Church 
and its reasonable requirements, the full, rich f<llow- 
ship, the liberty that scts and reacts through the en- 
tire mass, stimulating 
ative in its 
tuted lords they will not tolerate. 

The Rev. Dr..Merriman, whose discussion of the 
New Theology you reported last weck, read last Sab- 
bath morning a new creed prepared by him and _ rec- 


” 


not to speak of grosser faults, of open 





1 those who are without. 


These problems of chas- 


are the questions with wich the 


in inerease of faith that is cre- 


workings, but dictation from self-consti- 


ommended by a committee of his chureh for adoption. 
The stutement respecting the Bible is that ‘‘the sa red 
Scriptures are authentic records of God's revelation, 
able to make wise unto salvation, and that they are the 
supreme rule of Christian faith and life.” The state- 
ment respecting Christ and his atonement, while de- 
claring emphatically the incarnation, and that ‘‘for 
us sinners he endured the cross,” and that ‘by faith 
in him we have the forgiveness of sins and eternal 
The para- 
graph on eschatclogy makes the judgment, not death, 
final, and might be accepted by either believers or dis- 
pelievers in conditional immortality. It is as follows: 

I believe that Christ shal] come again in glory; that he shal! raise 
the dead; and judge the world in righteousness, according to his 
gospel ; that then the wicked shal! be punished with eternal destrue- 
tion from his presence, and the righteous received into his glorions 
eternal kingdom. 

The Rev. George F. Moore of Zainesville, O., has 
been elected professor of the Hebrew language and 
literature in Andover Theological Seminary. Mr. 
Moore is a graduate of Yale College (1872) and of 


life,” adopts n0 theory of the atonement. 








the Union Theological Seminary. 
he will accept this appointment, and there no 
reason to doubt his prompt confirmation by the Board 
of Visitors. He has given special study to the Old 
Testament, and is believed to be admirabiy qualified 
for the place to which he has been called, by reason of 
his scholarship, his thoroughness and carefulness, and 
his aptoess to teach. This appointment makes the 
Andover faculty complete. The next seminary year 
will open with a faculty composed of men in the full 
vigor of life, earnestly devoted to their special depart- 
ments of work, and vitally interested in all which con- 
and well being of the 
In these facts, in the en- 


is 


stitutes sacred learning the 
churches aud the world. 
larged number of scholarships. and the new fellow- 
ships, and extended course of study, there is the 
promise of an efficiency which shall surpass the best 
years in the history of the seminary. The plan of in- 
struction was never so broad as now, and the general 
The outlook is full 
The number of students in the 
regular course will probably be smaller for a time tian 
at some The 
faculty for several years, with the consequent interrup- 


advantages were never so great. 
of encouragement. 
other periods. broken condition of the 
tion of work and the uncertainty of the future, readily 
account for the reduced classes. But numbers are of 
in this Andover is 
clearly determined not to be excelled 

There is no man in New England, now that Phillips 
Brooks is abroad, so largely in demand for specia! ser 


less account than efficiency, and 


vices, as preacher and orator, as Alexander McKenzie, 
D.D. 
fore the American Home Missionary 8 


He has been elected to preach the sermon be- 
clety, which 
inaugurates a new departure, and hoids its annual 
meeting at Saratoga Springs, June 5th, 6th and 7.h 
The proposed new constitution wiil then be acted on 
There was quiet smusement in many of the congre 
gations when Governor Butler’s Fast-Day proclama 
tion was read. The apparent incongruity of the piety 
of the document with the supposed religiousness of 
its author was the occasion for the play of the Judi 
But now the Governor aflirms that he took 
Governor Gore’s proclamation of 1810, with the single 
If 


crous. 


substitution of the passage on preaching politics 
Lbe paper was not original the 
Was 


unique, In the vicinity of Boston many clergy 


men did not read the proclamation, while others omit- 


ted part, and some cpeuly ciiicised the Governor. 
-robably more than half of the clergymen read it with 
becowing decorum and without omission or comment. 
In wil the Governor is more than a match for the min- 
isters. 

The investigation 


of the Tewksbury Alms House 
» be long aod exciting. 





maoagement promises t Gov. 
+} 


Butler is conducting the prosecution personally, avd 


has introduced extraordinary testimony. Tuere sare 
transactions which unquestionably need correction, 
but the general impression is that the Governor wants 
the 


} 


Many of the facts charged will be 


to excite the populace by ‘‘a moral show,” 
** Herald” calls it. 
granted by the respondents, who will claim that 
In ten 
have been delivered for dissection, which have brought 
return of &8 227. 
who ought to know that the Governor's witnesses have 
testified to the delivery 
this one alms house than have been dissected in all the 
medical schoo]s in the country. 

In some of the churches a quiet work of grace is in 
progress. At Auburndale quite large accessions are ex- 
pected to the churches as the fruit of a quiet revival, 
especially among young people, including, also, some 
heads of families. 
work by evangelists and outside helpers. 


as 


they 





have been legal and proper. years 585 bodies 


a financial It is claimed by those 


‘f more bodies of infants from 


is revival! 
The 
prayer-meetings at Tremont Temple are largely at 
tenderl 

The Law and Order League, whose object is the en 


In some churches there 


noon 


forcement of the laws, is organizing town leagues 
which promise well in efforts against the illicit sale 
of liquors. At Hingham, the home of ex-Governor 
Long, a meeting of six hundred citizens was recently 
held the most enthusiastic determination ex 
pressed to make real their vote of no license In 
Quincy, the home of the irrepressibie Faxon, such men 
as Charles Francis Adams countenance the movement. 
This is sensible. The present law will remain intact 
on the statute another year, and let all good citizens, 
whatever their sentiments on prohibition and license, 
join inits steady aod thorough enforcemevt. There 
is some change in the feelings of the radical prohibi 

tionists; one of them says that he now believes tae 
drinker and seller should both be held responsible. 
The man behind the bar and man in front of it should 
fall under popular reprebension, and the drunkard 
should be punished OBSERVER. 


, and 








CHICAGO ELECTION, 
The result is not agreeable but not surprising ; it 
is s decided triumph for the baser elements of the city 
The vote was not as large by 


and for free rum. 


It is expected that | 


conception certainly | 
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10 000 as in 1880, whereas it should have been several 
| thousands greater. Carter Harrison may be regarded as, 
after all, a minority Mayor. Still he is Mayor, and the 
question is, how he came to be elected. 

The opposition to Ilarrison was intended to be a 
mixed affair of various elements, 
efforts, was not 


like all such 
trained down to close organization. 
The Revsublicans mainly voted for Cary, but as they 
did not regard the election in a party light, the power 
of the party was not enforced. 
did pull straight for Harrison. 

Then the whole governmental force of the city was 
in Harrison’s hauds, and worked closely for them- 
selves and for him. The Germans in a body went for 
Harrison. They are sclidly against prohibition. They 
have political wit enough not to be caught voting 
for a system of high license which they know, and 


and, 


The Democratic party 


everybody else kuows, is a mere substitute for pro- 
hibition. 

They are numerous enough aud powerful enough to 
have a public sentiment among themselves on the 
temperance question, and they can bring it to bear in 
The bill 


legislature is 


voting and do make it effective. 
3500 the known 
among the Germans to be the product of the prohibi 
It 
is said that this bill will be amended and passed so 
that will be fixed $250 Had that 
been done a month ago Cary might n have been 
elected, but he would have been 5,000 votes 


exacting 


license now before 


tion spirit pushed as far as that epirit dares to go, 


license at 


\¢ 
Ou 


nearer 


the mayoralty than be is License is about £50 
It weuld s« 
sirable to carry the fee up to 3200. 
that p 


for sale to minors, could 


now. 


in Chicago now. em that it would be de- 


A plain, fair, open 


canvass for int, and for forfeiture of license 





ave been earried. But while 


e were trying to carry this elec- 


the temperance peoy 
tien they were holding #« rod in terrevrem in the State 


legislature over the German element, and the 


consequence is that Chicago decides in favor of free 
be the Springfield 
rod. Chicago cannot be ruled by ap jiey which comes 


rum rather than to chastized with 
from Springfield, unless Chicago sent it to Springfield 
to begin with. If you want to carry the people you 
must have a plain policy fer the people, and that is 
what the 
| had for the two 
a sort of still 


" like | 


” 


temperance sentiment of Chicago has 


1 


not 
ast elections. The temperance people 
have tried hunt uncer some * 
of 


under all of which the 


rlittering 


generalities enforcement the Jaws,” or 


‘*higb license German could 
see “prohibition "if he wanted to. He bas chosen so 
to see, and the ‘still hunt” is gameless. Chicago can 
make a better show than this on the temperance ques- 

But it will not | consuitation is held 


with the better sort (and that is very much the larger 


tion be done ti 
class) of the German populstion, and some respect is 
paid to their judgment as to what can be done for the 
better. The Germans are not drunken or disorderly 
They want to have security fe 


property, and waut the saloon business to pay a good 


as a class, life and 
share of the burdens of taxation 

of the re- 
sponsibilities of city government being put entirely on 


This election is another lesson in favor 


the cities themselves. If the temperance people of 


Chicago had been obliged to take the whole responsi- 
bility of the problem upon themscives, without any 
possibility of resort to Springtield, we might have had 
a different result 

that this election « 
the voters of 
their throats cut. 


there is afoolish way as well as a wise one in which 


The world at large may be assured 


floes not meab that the majority of 
free 


It is simply a demonstration that 


Chicago want rum or to have 


to deal with race prejudices, and with widely diverse 
social clements hurled together in very widely varying 
conditions of moral development. 

If it still seems strange that thousands of v ters did 
not appear at the polls, this may shed some light on 
the matter. You can meet scores of Republicans on 
the streets who wil! tell you that while the moral tone 
of the city offic‘als has been low enough the govern- 
ment has been fairly administered No 
and peculations of great amount have occurred 


defalcations 
In- 


deed, the complaint seems to be that money enough 


has not been spent, rather than too much. S> there is 
in the view of many a silver lining to the dark cloud. 
It is said, indeed, that Harrison was elected mayor 
without a paper to back him. But 
exceptions, the press of no city ever pandered more to 
the baser elements of society, or did more to reduce 
everything to the low moral level! out of which the 
election of Carter Harrison is a possibility, than the 
press of Chicago. ©. CAVERNO. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS, 
(The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these 
colummns.] 


while there are 


NEW ENGLAND 
—The quarterly meeting of the Woman's Board of Missions 
was held atthe Park Street Church at Boston, Mass., April 
3. The Secretary, Miss Child, read a paper on ‘* Retrench- 
ment.” Mrs. De Forrest, of Japan, spoke, and was followed 
by Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Logan, of Micronesia; Mrs. Logan 
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gave an interesting paper on the ‘ Crnise of the Mornivg 
Star.” A farewell for Dra. Clark Alden, who 
sailed for Turkey Jast Thursday, was held in the morning. 

—The pastor of the Elmwood Congregational Church, and 
the rector of one of the Episcopal churches at Providence, 
RK. L., have issued curds to be distributed among, the non- 
chureh-going people in the vicivity ef the church, inviting 
them to attend the services. 

—A chapel is being built to accommodate the Sunday- 


mneeting and 


echool now meeting in the school-housre at Fair Haven Ai 
nex. The building will be erected largely through the gen- 


erosity of three citizen 

—The eighty-fourth annual session of the New England con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church met at the Brom 
field Street Chureb, Boston, April 25 
tion of candidates took plaice and new sppcintments were 
made. 

—The anvnual convention of the New Jerusalem Church was 
held at Boston, last 
New Church Union states: 


week. Thereport from the Massachusetts 
“The work of the Union during 
the past year, in almost every particular, received uw consid- 
erable impetus from the more than usual interest in spiritual 
matters which has pervaded the community around ua, 
which has 


and 
in our own societies induced a strong desire for 
more careful study of the doctrines of the church than has 
prevailed for mary years. Every branch of our work is 
state of wholesome and increasing activity.” 

—The Maplewood, Mass , Baptist Church has grown under 
the the Rev. Mr. Cass. One hundred and 
fourteen have united with the church during the five years. 
About 214.000 bas 


ministration of 


been raised fur the new church. 
—Revival services have been held at the Methodist 

at Hamden, the 

is increasing 
—Financial affairs of 

sington, Conn., are in 

funds are on hand to pay the pastor's salary f 

MIDDLE STATES 





Coun , for the past three weeks, and 





the Congregational church at Ken- 
& more hopeful condition. Enough 


yy Six mouths 


The Woman's Lodging House aud Restaurant has been 
opened at 207 East Forty-second Street, near the Grand 


Central Depot, New York, and many women are slresdy 
availing themselues of its comfort aod shelter. Just such wu 
shelter was great'y needed; how many women have had 


reason to cry out with the Paalmist, ‘‘ Refuge failed me; n 
Where 


alone, 


one cared for my son! !" should & poor woman go 


who is friendlesas and either hecause she comes a 


stranger to ayreat city, or hecause, from loss of work or any 


other ressou, she is left temporarily bomeless ? The tempte- 


tions that surround her are very muny; the shields aluwost 


none. She has # little money, perhaps, but that is 
With us she 


if respectable and well behaved, receive a kind 


s00n 


spent in a hotel or even a boarding house wil’, 


welcome, the 
} 





best of beds for twenty cents per night, and good plain, clean 
food at the lowest possible price. They donot take boarders 
at the Lodging House, only those who are seekiog work or 
who are obliged to be in the city for a few days, such us 
women evgaged in trade in the country or others who have 
not the money to pay hotel Lills. They do not take in tramps 
and they have po free beds No men will be allowed to 
remniv in the house, which will be open from6am. to 10 


pM. They would gladly take in people who have nothing 
wherewith to pay, but this 


means to pay its own 


they. canuot afford 1%; 
charity, but an institution which 


is not & 
ex 

enses; they have taken two houses and farnished them (one is 
not yet finisheé) and the expense has been considerable. The 
for the kind 
sympathy thev have received. 
which to furnish the 


help and 
needed with 
second hause, and they would also 
grateful for anything which would serve to make their 
Tickets will be sold in packages of from 
one to five dollars’ worth, to be given away to aeedy persons 
at the buyer's discretion. ticket, the 
holder is found unfit to be admitted, the ticket she holds will 
be returned to the purchaser, wili be the 
back of it. charivy where 
it is most needed. 

—The Committee on the ‘‘ Enrichment of the Book of 
Common Prayer,” 


managers are thankful and generous 


More money is 


be 
houses homelike. 
If, on presenting the 


whose name on 


They hope in this way to bestow 


appointed by the General Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Chureh, have been in session at 
Grace House during the past week have 
cousisted of seven bishops, seven priests, and seven laymen, 


The committee 


The deliberations have been kept a secret, and what changes 
have been made will not be nade public until the chairman, 
Bishop Williams of Connecticut makes a public statement. The 
next convention meets in October of 1883, and the changes 
will then be presented for approval. It is thonght that the 
opening of the morning or evening service will be somewhat 
shortened, and & change made in the burial service for a 
child. 

—The special week of Prayer for the entire sanctification of 
the Sabbath-day begins April 8 and closes April 15. All Chris- 
tians are invited to join in prayer for this object, which will 
occupy the attention of Christians throughout the entire 
world during this week, 

—An undenominational Christian Temperance Home for 
Women haa heen opened at 440 East Fifty 
New York. No woman will be admitted without satisfactory 
evidence of good character 


seventh Street, 


—The bill to exempt those who observe the seventh day of 
the week from the penalties of the Sunday laws of 1794 was 
defeated in the Penosylvania Legislature by a vote of 37 yeas 
to 130 nays, 

—The Lutherans at Brooklyn, N. Y., are very much in 
earnest in their desire to celebrate the four bundredth anni- 
versary of Luther's birth by the erection of a monument at 
Washington, D. C 

—An earnest appeal is made in behalf of St. Johniand. It 
will be remembered that this was one of the lust efforts of the 
Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg. The aim is to provide cheap homes 
for the working clusses; to provide for destitute aged men, 
and educate poor boys. To do this effectively for the coming 


The customary examina- | 


{ year it is necessary to have 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ina | 
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which should be of interest to our 


hoped that this work, 











benevolent citiz irrespective of denomination, will | 
helped Jaryely and helped ut once 

—There bas been during the winter a deep religions el 
est manifested inthe Park Baptist Charch at Ithaca. 7% 
Rev. R. T. Jones, the pesto is t cor cting wrer f 
meetings, and also un" tise meelir at tt ‘ 
of Sunday evening service, which ha ee! ed by aby 
converts. Twenty-three ted witl t ehure 
through baptism, and others are « x The y pec 
of the church have organized a Young Peo s Chr 4 
Association, which has a good membership and is do ‘ 


good work 


—It is proposed to erect & home for the aged and indiger 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Meetings have been held but 


tne 


brooklyn in that city 


nothing definite has been done 


The movement has sympathy of the most prominent 


no distant day « Met 


churches and pastors ir 
odist Home wil! 


—Articles of incorporation h 


the city, ana at 





indoubtedly be esta 





*heen filed for a new Con- 


op i dae 











gregational church at Brooklyn present the men 
bers will meet in @ house on Vanderbilt Avenue 

The New York Conference has been in session at Peeks 
kill, N Y., for the past week. The usual routine work bas 











been doue. The Rev, Dr. Hartzell, of the: Freedmen’s Aid 
Society, gave & very interesting account of the work It 
Society has confined its efforts to the colored people until re 
cenlly. The Society has been in atens nce LS64 Dur 
ing that time it stublished 25 inetitutior f a 
among the Negros, having over one ndre eacners & 
3,500 students r white people eighteen schools of var 

| degrees have been established, in whict 000 pupils have 
received instruction Money is needed to arry « t 
Work, 

Secretaries Clark and Alden of the American Bourd 
sailed from New York April 4, to attenc e anuua 
mee ry of the West lurkey Missio rm ¢ ference 
respecting tt problems w eu ave urisen tuer 4.8 Ely 
of New York; Dr. Chapin, of Beloit College, and Professor 
Mead, late of Andover, sre « ected to vy ‘ atuntinop! 
on bebalf of the Board to investigate the dificu!ties connect 





ed with the Armenian churches 
THE 


—An Episcopal School of 


WEST 
} 


Divinity is to be established j 














Colorado for instructing young men in practical work for 
Western fields. 

The Latter Day Saints eld af ention ut Kirtland 
Ohio, last week. Delegates were present from various par 
of the State This branch of the lo advocut 
polygamy, but condemos it utterly They i atl te 
ionary at Washingt for euome time to mor t rovel 
ment to recognize t lifferer het w x ‘ 

The Young Men's Christian Association of ¢ go, Ill., 
celebrated their twenty fifth winiversary at Farws Ha 
Apri] 2. The report shows 2 867 menobers. During the paet 
year employment bus been found for 5.765 persons. It has 
cost $16,000 to improve the Association building. Besides 
the association has held 512 noonday prayer re nes, In ad 
dition to the open-air, temperance, young men suid tnect- 
ings at the various peu! and charitat titutior 

FOREIGN 

—-Mesers. Moody and Ssokey set with tbeir usual es 
when at Leeds and Mancheste 1. Exte I 4 
rations were made at Leeds 1 seated four 
thonsand people. Deputation i the workshops and 
invited al! the workmen to attend the meetings; the resu 
of the effort was crowded meetings every mort r Women’s 
meetings were held in the afiernoon, and the ng meet 
ings devoted to men. 

— Riots have occurred at Colombo, Island lon, betweer 





the Papists and Buddhists. No serious results followed 


Peace was restored by t troops 

—There is a wonderful revival of religion takir | t 
at Adana, one of the most important cities in the old king 
dom of Cilicia, Asia Minor lhe American missionaries 


have been laboring prayerfully for many years in this grest 


Turkish city with varying success, and now the harvest 
time bas come 
—The Rev R. McAiland M. R. Sullivan are visiting this 









country in the interest of the McAll Mission in France rhis 
movement, 48 our readers wiil remember, began in I[S71, in 
asinall rocminthe Rue de Belleville, Paris ler the are 
of the Rev. R W. McAliand his wife In eieven years it 
has grown to eigt preaching hroughout France, 
thirty-two of which sare in the city of Pa The amount of 
money expended in this work during the past year is $60,- 
000. This wakes au average per station of about S700. The 
visit of the delegates caunot fail to arouse interest in this 





work. ‘There are now two or three auxiliaries in the United 
States, and it is hoped that thi 
jug auxiliaries in all the 


Ferves every encouragement. 


visit will result in establish 


prominent cities The work de 


—There are sow between three and four hundred Christiar 
schools in China, containing over x thousaud pupils A 
this 


’ f 


Presbyterian 
Christian 
schools, '' before many yeurs,if the church be faithful to her 
Empire will be full of light.” 


lady missionary, mentioning phase o 


work, claims that through the agency of these 


trust, the whole Chines 








MINISTERIAL P#ERSOD 


EPISCOPAL, 





Y ALLS. 


Henry M. Stuart, rector of the Church of Our Saviour at Breok- 
lyn, N. Y., died last week. 


—Emerson Jessup has accepted a call to the rectorship of Trin ty 
Charch at Clinton, Conn. 
~Isaac L. Nicholson, of St. Mark’s Church at Philadelphie, de-, 


clines the election to the ¢ flice of Bishop of Indiana. 


George F. Flichtner, rector of St. Barnabas Church at Newark, 
New Jersey, has etarted for New Mexico to look after the interests 


of the church. 
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STRONG UNDER BURDENS. 
By Henry Warp BEecugr. 


HE Apostle records a very remarkable fact in bis 

experience when he says that there was given to 
him athorn ia the flesh. There has been more buat- 
ing after that thorn by commentators and essayists, 
almost, than after anything else mentioned in the New 
Testament. Jt bas been the thorn of commentators 
that they dil not know what it was! But whatever 
this thorn was, the Apostle thrice besought the Lord 
that it might be removed; and the Lord wou'd not 
remove it; but he said, ‘‘ My grace shall be sufficient 
for thee.” 

It is often a great deal better for one to bear 
trouble than to get rid of it. Instructed by this in- 
fliction and its results, the Apostle in an extraordi- 
nary degree glories in his infirmities. The sustaining 
force of divine grace made itself manifest through his 
infirmities ; and he had no otber use for himself than 
to illustrate the power of Christ in him. To all in- 
tents and purposes, otherwise, he was dead. He felt 
that he was a dead man except in courage. He was 
alive there; but for his imagination, his sensibilities, 
for his whole mind, he knew of no use except as an 
illustration of the dealings of Christ with him; and he 
says that finally he has come to righteousness by his 
infirmities, that the power of God may be made mani- 
fest through him 

It is a matter of a good deal of interest for every 
one to ask which he is most concerned about: getting 
rid of trouble or so csrrying it as that it shall illustrate 
the sustaining grace of God. 1 think that, generally 
speaking the whole drift of this question is covered by 
that which inspires the petition that we may be re- 
lieved from distress. It is inberent in the very order 
of things, if I may sosay, that the most distressing dis- 
tresses which come upon us are often those which we 
cannot remove. If aman loses a leg, no amount of 
praying will make another grow in its place. He 
must go through life without it. He may obtain a 
substitute, an artificial leg, but nothing more. 

If a man has confirmed nervous disability, he is 
obliged to go on with it; but he can make up his mind, 
‘*T will bear it patiently; and [ will not simply clothe 
it with patience, but I will give it an aspect of cheer- 
fulness, so that whoever sees it will wonder.” 

An aunt who principally brought me up was con- 
tinually subject to headache; she seldom, if ever, was 
without it for a day ; and yet she was one of the most 
cheerful and ei tertaining of persons to the children 
who flocked around her. She carried that thorn all 
the time, and carried it with such patience and such 
cheerfulness that she became a benefactor of the little 
folks. She was always a Striking illustration to me of 
how to bear trouble. 

Persoas that have reached my time of life have gen- 
erally learned, if they learn it at all, how to bear 
trouble; and | think that one of the most instructive 
lines of inquiry would be by what steps men have been 
brought into 4 condition in which they can cheerfully 
and patiently bear the various cares, and burdens, and 
calamities of life; where they fell; how they got up; 
the way in which the light broke in on them; what 
were their struggles between light and darkness; how 
far they have got along, and where they stand now. 

One of the great troubles in Christian intercourse is 
taat men talk more about their trials than is wise. 
There isa proper reserve about such matters. But 
that every man has trials in attempting to live accord- 
ing to the laws of God is ungestionable. We fight 
against principalities and powers in our spiritual war- 
fare. Some are in conflict with their pride, some with 
their affections, and so on. In many instances men 
are brought into struggle by reason of disappointment 
in tneir property relations and business affairs. 
Frequently the effect of the experiences of men in 
these regards is to bring their thought and feeling into 
subjection to Christ. 

Now we are all of us having our troubles—some 
more and some less. Even I have had some; and I 
have found great grace and help inholding my tongue, 
and not talking about tuem. I have always had « 
repugnance tocoddling my troubles, dandling them on 
my knee, as it were, wondering why so good 8 man ss 
I should have beea brougkt into afiliction and tribu- 
lation, and all that kind of thing. I have said to my- 
self, at various times, ‘‘ Why should the master cour.e 
to sorrow and not the servant? Christ wore «a crown 
of thorns ; his coronation was grief ; and shall I shrink 
a. whine because [ am in trouble ?” 

David relieved himself by lyrical statements of grief. 
Leannot read them. When I come to the Psalm i: 
which we are exhorted to ‘‘trust i: the Lord, and do 
good,” I am tympatny with ‘tat orce: but those 
psalms of David which seem to represent bi n as lying 
prone on tne ground go agalast ihe grain with me, I 





suppose they are adapted to the want of some persons; 
but I doubt whether they are the most profitable read- 
ing forthe majority of people when they are in trouble. 
I think those passages ia which we are called upon to 
lox unto Jesus are a great deal more beneficial. 
Lookiag away from time and its trials to a better state 
of things in the future is the more heroic way. To 
courageously meet the troubles in Jife with the reflec- 
tion that in a few years at most they will all be over is 
& great dex! better than to sneak around the corner, so 
to speak, in order to get rid of them. 

Go on doing good. ‘‘I would,” a man says, ‘‘if it 
were not for this weight.” Well, carry the weight. 
‘*[ would if I were stronger.” Well, if you are not 
strong enough to carry it, then lay it down; but of ail 
things do not whine. Do not be forever talking about 
your troubles. If the flood has been rising higher and 
higher, and you cannot restrain it, pour it out, and be 
done with it; but do not leak it out, drop by drop, 
drop by drop, to the annoyance of everybody about 
you. 

‘Put on the whole armor of God,” and, “ having 
done all, stand”—that is, exert yourself in every 
known way; anc if that does not meet the whole case 
be prepared to stand until God’s will is accomplished. 
In his own good time he will make known his secret 
dealing with you, either in this life or in the life to 
come. 

It seems to me that the fundamental graces 1n this 
life are, first, good health; second, good nature; and 
third, cheerfulness. You need not look for these 
graces in the New Testament. They are not pat down 
there. Good, sound health, without which there is 
no real trustworthy experience, since you cannot know 
how much is morbid and how much is not; good 
nature, that amounts in many cases to Christian 
nature; and cheerfulness, that is more than good 
nature, though not unlike it—these should be perpetu- 
ally cultivated by every man who desires to be a full 
Christian. Especially, maintain cheerfulness. 

Iam nota wit; but I have an endowment which 
enables me to appreciate humor; ard I thank God for 
it, as something that has stood me in stead in dealing 
with men, and very likely in the dealings of men with 
me; for, time and time again, when things have come 
up which aroused my indignation and resentment, 
they have presented themselves to my mind in such a 
ludicrous or amusing light that I could not restrain 
laughter; and that was the end of them. 

And then, over and above these things, have 
patience, which is one of the most admirable qualities 
that a man can exbibit in Jife. Let one deal with bis 
external difficulties or his inward afflictions along the 
line of this noble trait, and he will do well enough. 
Be able, if need be, to give up your cherished plans. 
If God puts a heavy burden on you, carry it without 
murmuring, if you cannot shake it off. What if it bea 
wrong cone to you, itis agreat deal better to take wrong 
than todo wrong. Let alone, as far «s may be, the ten 
thousand little frets and bickers of life. Let patience 
have its perfect work in you. 








AFTER CONVERSION:' 
By Lyman ABBorTT. 


rTNHERE is no Scriptural authority for the opinion, 

which is rarely openly maintained but is often 
tacitly assumed, that the example of -the Apostles is 
binding upon us. It is their teaching, not their exam- 
ple, which is authoritative. Even if we could be quite 
sure that they made no mistakes, circumstances change, 
aud the course of action which is expedient in one age, 
locality, or civilization, becomes inexpedient in 
another. Wecannot, therefore, argue that because 
they bad no creeds we must have none, because they 
framed no liturgy we must be extemporaneous in our 
public devotions, because they immersed we may not 
sprinkle, because their ministry was itinerant we are 
forbidden settled pastorates. In sketching in this 
paper the course of Paul after his conversion, I am 
not, therefore, to be understood as indicating that it is 
an authority to be blindly followed by all disciples 
in our own time; but only as drawing from it certain 
lessons which each one must apply for himself in the 
changed conditions of our own age. 

1. Paul was immediately baptized, and apparently 
at once joined the church of Christ—if such the 
inorgauic brotherhood at Damascus could be called. 
He did not wait to prove himself; they did not wait 
to prove him before receiving him. There was no 
probation. And there is no indication either that he 
was called on to approve any formularized creed, or 
to submit to any official examination, or even to make 
any confession of faith in a public assembly. It is 
irue that the narrative is very brief; details are as 
usual in Scripture narratives omitted; there are grest 
gaps; if it were not for Paul’s own account of this 
period, in Galatians, we should not suspect that three 


‘ ‘uternational Sunday-Schoo! Lesson for April 22, 1883. Acts ix., 
19-81, 





years intervened between Paul’s conversion and his 
going up to Jerusalem.' An interval may have 
elapsed between the coming of Ananias and the bap- 
tism of Paul; the bsptism may have been performed 
publicly before the Christian believers of the city in one 
of their weekly services. But if so, it is clear that the 
sacred narrator lays no stress on either the delay or 
the publicity, and the impression produced by the 
narrative is that Paul was baptized before he even 
took a meal, at once, in the house where he was, and 
with no other spectators than his own immediate com- 
panions. 

It is astonishing how strong a hold traditionalism has 
upon the church. The very best way of receiving 
members into the church may be to wait for their ap- 
plication, then to bring them before a committee 
or session for examination, to submit to their accept 
ance a theological formulary, to require them to signify 
their acceptance of it before the entire cougregation, 
and to be baptized then and there, perhaps in a tank 
constructed for the purpose. But if so, it should be 
meintained upon due consideration, because it is the 
best way ; not without consideration, because it was the 
way of our fathers, and upon a tacit assumption that it 
is the way prescribed by the Word of God. In fact, in 
Apostolic times there were no theological formularies, 
not even the Apostles’ Creed ; baptism was quite often 
administered without spectators, frequently, if not 
usually, as soon as the convert declared his faith; no 
ordination or appointment was required to administer 
it; and joining the church was nothing more than a 
mere practical fellowship with other Christian dis- 
ciples, without, so far as the sacred narrative indi- 
cates, any public ceremony. I say again that this 
precedent or lack of precedent is not binding upon us; 
but it is a mistake to imagine a precedent that does 
not exist, and then blindly follow it without so much 
as asking whether it isa way adapted to our own times 
or not.? 

2. Paul, immediately on his conversion and admission 
to the Christian church, began his Christian work. 
‘ Straightway he preached Jesus in the synagogues 
that he is the Son of God.”*? Two considerations must, 
indeed, be borne in mind. Preaching in that age was 
very different from preaching in ours. In America the 
preacher is a religious instructor; he speaks to a peo- 
ple who are thoroughly familiarized with the facts of 
historic and the claims of dogmatic Christianity; who 
knov’ the story of the incarnation, crucitixion, and 
resurrection; who know that Jesus of Nazireth is 
claimed by his followers to be tke world's Messiah, 
Saviour, Master; who are measurably familiar with 
the great central truths which he taught—the Father- 
hood of God, the brotherhood of men, the forgiveness 
of sins, the law of love. The preacher’s business is to 
instruct them in detail respecting the principles of that 
kingdom of God which Christ came to establish, and 
to apply those principles to the problems of daily life. 
Paul’s preaching was very different. He was a herald. 
He spoke in the synagogue to a conrregation of devout 
Jews, who already believed in one God, and looked for 
the coming of a divine Messiah, and accepte:! the Old 
Testament prophecies as inspired oracles of God; and 
he devoted himself to proving that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the divine man promised at the fall, sung of by 
David, foreseen by Isaiah. Moreover Paul was nota 
young and uninstructed novice. He was a man of 
mature years; probably upwards of thirty. He had 
received the best education that Palestine could afford, 
at the feet of its ablest theologian, and was recognized 
as a religious teacher of no mean equipment and no 
ordinary ability. Because Paul, immediately upon his 
conversion, went into the synagogues, which were 
open to him as a professional theological teacher, and 
told Jewish auditors the story of Christ's life, death, 
and resurrection, and showed them out of their proph- 
ets that he was the Messiah, it does not follow that 
every tyro, immediately upon his conversion, is to go 
into the prayer-meeting and air his crude conceptions 
and his cruder experiences in an attempt to instruct 
fathers in Israe] in the principles of the Christian life, 
of which he should be a disciple and they teachers. 
Paul was not a ‘‘boy preacher.” But the example of 








' “Then, after three yeare, | went up to Jerusalem to see Peter.” 
Gal. i, 18. 

2 T am persuaded that in some important reepects it is not; but the 
discussion of its wisdom would be foreign to our lesson here, which 
simply teaches that the way is open for snch a discussion. 

3 This word, straightway (or immediately), seems to me quite ir- 
reconcilable with the theory of those who place the visit to Arabia, 
mentioned in Gal. i., 17, between Sanl's conversion and his public 
preaching ; it implies the reverse cf the lesson suggested by Canon 
Wordsworth: ** Perhaps this retirement of Paul (into Arabia) after 
hie conversion was designed to be exemplary and instructive, as in 
timating that new converts ouvht not to be admitted to exercise the 
functions of the ministerial office, without some probationary term 
of silence, after their conversion.” 

* Acta ix., 20. The best manuscripte have here Jesns instead of 
Christ : ‘* He proclaimed Jesus, that he is the Son of God;” and this 
is the reading of the New Version. The difference is not merely 
verbal. What Paul preached was not the doctrine that the Jewish 
Messiah was the Son of God, but the fact that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the divine Messiah. Compare verse 22. For an illustration of 
his synagogue preaching see Acts xiiL, 16-41, 
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Paul may fairly be cited ia faver not only of an in- 
stant decision of submission to God’s will, but also of 
jnstant confession of faith and instant engaging—each 
one according to his several ability—in Christian work. 
‘* Having gifts differing according to the grace that 
was given to us, whether prophecy, let us prophesy, 
or ministry, 
let us give ourselves to our ministry ; or he that teach- 


according to the proportion of our faith ; 


etb, to his teaching; or he that exhorteth, to his ex 
horting ; he that giveth, let him do it with liberality ; 





he that ruleth, with diligeuce; he that shewe'h mercy, 
with cheerfulsess.” Let him Lite is tie 
best preparation for life. lu Christian activity, as in 


everything clse, it is practice tuat makes perfect. 
3. It is very certain, and very significant, that 
was no ecclesiastical preparation for this preaching. 


here 
The laying on of bands 
by Ananias was clearly no ordination to the ministry, 
but a symbol through which the new apostle received 
his sight.! In his episile tothe Galatians Paul expressly 


Paul received uo ordination. 


disavows having received authority from or through 
men.? Christ himself preached without ecclesiastica! 
authority, was frequently called to account for the 
irregularity, aud always set his accusers at defiance.‘ 
This does not prove, does not even indicate, that it is 
unwise for the modern to 
modern pulpit with restrictions, and to require some ex- 


church hedge about the 
amination, approval, indorsement, and ordination ser- 
vice before it sanctions any particular preacher; but itis 
‘lifticult—tt seems to me quite impossible—tvo reconcile 
the experience of Paul with the doctrine that eccl 
tical ordination 


PIAS 


confers any other tian ecelesvastical 
authority, or is necessary to give the preacher a right 
to preach. The ordication of Dwight L. Moody is as 
Apostolic as that of Cardinal McCloskey, 
Pauline. ‘‘ Let hia. that heareti j 
New Testament authority for preaching. 

4. The providence of God which drove Paul out of 
Damascus, the Spirit of God which led him into his 
three years exile in Arabia, are significant. It is true 
that we do not Anow what was his occupation during 


this period of exile ; 


and it 18 more 


8 


Come,” is tae 





but We msy uot unnaturally as- 
sume that it was a period of retirement and of devotion 
and study. The whole Old Testament had taken ona 
new aspect to him; he had beeo furnished a new key 
io its interpretation; he became the interpreter of the 
doctrine of & universal grace, « doctrine which we, 
reading the Old Testament in the light of Paul’s inter- 
pretations, see clearly written there, but which the 
Jew hated with the intense hatred of a national pride 
anda narrow conscience. If I am right in assuming 
spent in Arabia were spent ia 
the study of the Oid Testament Scriptures with this 
ew key In his hand, it is easy 


that the three years 


to read in that period 
of study the explanation of the declaration here: ** Saul 


increased the more in strength, and confounded the 
Jews which dwelt at Damascus, proving that this is 


the very Christ.” This enforced retirement takes then 
its place with the forty years of Moses spent in Midian, 
the forty days of Christ spent in the wilderness, the 
seclusion of Martin Lutherin Wartburg Castle. Every 
great preacher bas had thus his period or periods of 
spiritual and intellectual preparation. Shut out from 
work, shut up with bis Bible and his God, he has had 
Opportunity to grow strong that he may make others 
No min- 
ister should begrudve himself his rest periods; if he 
uses them aright, po church will begrudge them to him. 

5. If we turn from these external and providential 
aspects of Paul’s to his inward experiences we 
shall find as much there to study; but because this 
paper has already reacted its limits [ must simply sug- 
vest three elements in Paul’s inward life after conver- 


strong, to be fed that he may feed others. 


life 


sion; a change in intellect, in will, in feeling. 

His creed underwent « radical change. We have 
been accustomed in New England to think that the 
intellect must first be convinced and the mora! change 
will follow; in Paul’s case the moral change came first 
and theu the iatellectual; or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say that they were indistinguisbable. At 
all events, the change was complete. His crecd was 
He once thought of God as hating the 
Geniiles, now as the God of of 
the Jews; once of Chiist as be 
came the slave of Cbrist ; once of temple, and sacritice, 
and Oid Testament ritual as the end of the law, now 
#3 its mere lostruments, already old-fashioned, out of 
date, and to be laid aside ; once of obedience to law as 
the essence of religion, now of the law as made only 
for the lawless and divobedient, and of religion ss « life 
of filial love and perfect liberty. Whether religion 
produces theology or theology relicion, or they uct and 
react upon O.e another, it is certain that there can be 
no religion without a theology, and that s new religious 
life always involves eitner a new creed or x new and 
more Vital faith in an old one. 


revolutionized. 
the Gentiles as well as 


an impostor, now he 





Acts ix., 12, 17, 1S, 
2 Paul, an apostle, not from men, neither through men,"’—Gal. i., 
1; and compare verses 11-17 in same chapter, 
§ John ii, 18; vii, 16; viil, 13; etc, 





JTHE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


His will underwent an equally radical change. That 


change is indicated by his prayer, ‘‘ Lord, what wilt | 


thou have me to do ?” and by bis customary description 
slave of Jesus Christ.’ And yet this 
was not perfected instantly. brought 


of himscif as the 


Ananias him 


word that he was to be an Apostle to the Gentiles ; but 
he began preaching in the synagogues. Driven 

by persecution he went up to Jerusalem, where God 
called him from preaching to the Jews, argued with 


the Lord his peculiar fitness to preach to the Jewis 


mn his s till s second 


aban«k 


from 


pee 


persecutior 


ple, and did 1 sttempt 


drove him that city.* Starting at 


length on his mission to Greece, he preached in the 
synagogues until the Jews drove lim into the streets. 
lie Christians of a later day ; we ask 
for God's will as we ask for advice, not to know what 
, but to get 
Still, if not 
result of Paul’s ¢ 
do God’s work, i: 


And with this, in some measure gr 


much like 


wes 





we ought tod indorsed for doing what 


we want to do. at once, yet as the final 
version came a will wholly set to 

Goa’s time, and God’s way. 

»wivg out of this 

a change of As we have 


of sin 


was xpt rience, seen, n¢é 


ir 
»>1n 


stant sense ,n0 immediate ery for pardon, no 
of the 


perception 


wondrous 
of the 
but all this 


and the new 


realization and acceptance 
of Christ, 


world wide reach 


sudden 


love no instantaneous 


of the 


gradually growing out of the new will 


glorious Gospel 





creed, until he could say, *‘ What things were gain to 
Yea, verily 
1 


ik 


me, those have I counted loss for Christ. 
and I count all thin be loss fer 


the knowledge of Crist Jesus my Lord.” 


the excellency of 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
SauL PREACHING CHRIST. 19 
ea 


oY 


ACT® 1IX., 31 

Emity HuntTinGTon MILLER. 

x‘. ERDAY I ssw a great, powerful locomotive 
A. moving down the track. to me that 


it was going to run against a train of cars which stood 


It seemed 


in its way, but just before it got to them aman moved 
another track. 
And presently it stopped for an instant; the engineer 


a switch andthe engine glided off on 


pressed a Jever and the engine came obediently back, 


moving in exactly the opposite direction ard on 


another track. I thought it was very wonderful that 
a msn could so easily control tuat powerful machine, 


and make it move as he pleased. He did not need to 





take il to pieces oreven turn it around, but with a 
touch he could set its forces at work ina new 
direction. 

Saul was like a locomotive in many things. He was 


a grand, earnest, determined man, but he was going 
on the wrong track, and using his powerin the wrong 
And Lord put forth 


and turned al 


direction. the his hand and 


touched 
direction. 


him, all his powers in a new 
So now he was not the persecutor of the 
but the Apostle of Jesus Christ, and the ser- 
loved to call himself after- 

He had been earnest in the way of hate, and 

so pow he was the of He had 
been ready to work for the chief priests, and now he 
rk for He 


and fearless in speaking against Jesus, and now he 


disciples, 
vant of Jesus Christ, as he 
wards. 
love ° 


earnest in way 


was ready to wi Jesus. had been bold 


He was the same 
the of 


Jesus in the very 
had persecuted the disciples, and he 


was fearless in speaking for him. 
Saul, strength 
Christ. So he wanted to preach 
cities where he 


with all his put into hand 


did preach boldly in the synagogues of Damascus. 
No wonder the disciples were surprised to hear such 
words from the very man who had been their bitter 
Every 


no one could answer him 


enemy. one who heard him was astonished, 
but He had been taught 
by one of the very wisest teachers of the law, and 
knew all about the Jewish Scriptures, and now that 
he was filled with the Holy Ghost he grew stronger and 
stronger every day. The Jews found they could not 
him, and so they tried get rid of him. 


They laid a plan to kill him, but Saul found it out, 


answer to 
and at night some of the disciples who lived by the 
city wall let him down from a window in a basket, 
and he went away to Jerusalem. In Jerusalem they 
still of him. He tried 
them, but they thought it was only a trick to betray 
them. 
who 

nabas, the man who sold his Jand to give the money to 


were more afraid to join 


But there was one man among the disciples 


knew more about Saul’s story. This was Bar- 


the poor disciples. He took Saul and went with him 


to the Aposties, and told them how the Lord Jesus 
had appeared to him in the way and how boldly he had 
preached in Damascus in the name of Jesus. Then 


the Apostles were satisfied. They knew very well what 
the Lord Jesus could do; Peter remembered how he 
had broken his heart by just looking at him; and so 
they received Saul asa brother, and he went in and 
out with them. 

There in Jerusalem were the chief-priests, and the 


Romana i., 1; 
dovwtoa, #lave. 
2 Acta xxii., 17-21 with ix., 29 
* Acts xiii., 46. 


Pui. j., 1; Titusi., 1, etc., where the word used is 
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Sadducees, and the eiders, who had forbidden anyone 
to preach in the name of Jesus, but Siul was not afraid 
of them. He preached just as bold!y in Jerusalem as 
he had done in Damascus, and even went into the 
very synayogues Where Stephen used to preach, and 
told the people that 5 he was right, and Jesus 
Christ was the Son of God t Prince of Life 

But though Sau! was not afraid, the Aposties always 


us had told the 


agin one cttyv tle tiv to 


m when they were 


And when 


remembered that J¢ 


persecut another 


hey found that Saul’s enemics were 
they 


Pine Lord by hi 


4¥410 } 


what they 


tnning to 


him asked the Lord ould do, 


pirit of wisdom 
if 


Jerussiem and 


directed Saul to go 





Way snd carry the rood news y spel to the 


ntiles, and so Saul lefi went back for 


a time to his old home in Tarsu Wi ot know 
| just how he did his work there, but we may be sure 
ke went just where the Lord sent him, and was all the 
time prepariug for still better work, when his Master 
was ready to send him out. He was like a locomotive 
that wa being stored with fuel snd vater, aod 
jled, and pelished, and fired 1 I snd made ready 
for a long journey. Perhsay e was if on 
little trial trips here and there sxround Tarsus, but by 
ana by we shall hear about his yrand missionary 





journey to do the great work which God specially 


called him to do. 


A DEAN STANLEY CLUB. 


We borrow for our Sunday afternoon reading the 
followiny letter from Aunt Patience’s mail. A club is 
an organization for cither social or working purposes ; 


but if this correspondent’s sugcestion affords rather 4 


slender foundation for a club, the motto which she 


quotes is certuinly a good one, not only to hang upon 


) } 


the walls of the chamber, but to engrave in the heart 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

While you are encouraging your numerous nieces 
and nephews in the forming of “reading clubs” and 
“patchwork cluis,” and ever leading them on to 


various good and useful deeds, I wonder if you can- 


not be prevailed upon t» take still another club under 
your fostering care ; this latest club to be called the 
** Dean Stanley Club,” in memory of that wise aad 
gentle preacher who had such great love for little 


children, who understood them so well, aud who was 


ever ready with such faithful counsel to help them 
heavenward. How many of the ‘‘ Young Folks” of the 
Christian Union would like to join such a clu? It 


is & very simple matter ; all they have to do is to print 
ot Dean’s 


a sheet of drawiog paper and 


the following helpful words toe In lurge 
them 
in their bedrooms, 80 as to have them ever in sight, and 
then to try every day with God’s belp to live up to thein : 

‘* Love honest w Never 


evening. 


letters on hang 


rk. L Ve to get kuowledge. 
ay prayers 
Never be ashamed to say them ; 
Z od all 


forget to & your morning and 


it will belp you to be 


through the day. Always keep your promises. 


Never tell 
Remem- 


per st 
Be very kind to poor, dumb animals. 
ber always to 


These 


children. It was his custom every year, on Innocents’ 


Do not pick up foolish or impri ric 
a lie. 
, 


be gentle and attentive to older people.’ 


words are from one of the Dean’s sermons to 
Day, in December, to bold a special service for chi 

in Westminster Abbey. The friend— 
Canon Farrar—gives us a beautiful description of the 


dren Dean’s 





scene, when he says: ‘‘The simple and appropriate 
music, the chandeliers wreathed with ivy, the dim, 
religious light, the beautiful, shining faces of hun 
dreds of cuildren, from the school-boy home for the 
holidays to the child in the nursery, the brevity of ser 
vice and sermon, the gentle voice and loving manner 
and: homely words of the speaker—all made up a 


never-to- be-forgotten picture.” 
I wish the world of children had more such sermons 


and inore such preachers. ‘There was yawning 


over the Dean’s sermons, no fidgeting on the cushicns, 


no 


no furtive attempt to see the clock, no sly reading of 
the Sunday-school book. There was uo tedious 
‘ firstly,” nor ‘‘secondly,” nor ‘‘in conclusion” to 


these discourses. 
which he every. 
day school and home life, and the words were so plain 


The duties and temptations about 
talked so earnestly where those of 


and simple, and the love and sympathy whic shone 
su unmistake- 
, that the children’s liking was quickly won, and 
they were ail too sorry when the sermon was ended. 


in his face and thrilled in bis voice were 


able 


And you may be sure that all the way home Lis wise 
and tender teachings kept ringing in their ears like s 
strain of sweet melody; and they could not fail to 
make them in every way braver, better, more helpful 
children. 

How many of you want to take the Dean’s good 
counsels for their daily help and guidance? And if 
you succeed in writing them on your hearts as well as 
on paper, what a big, big flood of sunshine you will 
bring to this busy, sin-burdened earth of ours, 


E. W. D. 
New York City, March 19, 1538. 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


THE FUTURE OF WESIMINSTER ABBEY. 

It was not to any small number that the accounts of 
the recent ‘‘restorations” to St. Mark’s at Venice 
brought dismay and regret. The laments that came to 
us across the water from the Europeans themselves, 
and from those of our own countrymen competent to 
udge in such matters, were not mere sentimental 
effusions over the rude destruction of romantic asso- 
ciations, but were the sincere protests of artists, 
architects, and art lovers in general against a thought- 
ess, irreverent, and all but willful desecration of a 
noble and priceless monument of Romanesque archi- 
tecture. ‘‘A multitude of pillars and white domes 
clustered into a long. low pyramid of colored light. a 
treasure heap, it seems, partly of gold and partly of 
opal and mother-of-pearl, hollowed bezeath into 
five great vaulted porches ceiled with fair mosaic and 
beset with sculpture of slabaster, clear as amber and 
delicate as ivory.” This is but a glimpse of it as 
Ruskin saw it, but it will serve to show, by force of 
contrast, the effect of such ‘restorations’ as broad 
patches of crude new spick-and-span workmanship 
substituted for the original melliowness of marble and 
mosaic in places where it was necessary to remove the 
latter to remedy constructional lapses that underlay it. 
The lamentable fate thus fallen on St. Mark’s ap- 
pears to be threatening an historical cathedral as much 
dearer than St. Mark's to the hearts of the Eaglish and 
American people as it is neererto their hearths and 
homes—Westminster Abbey. The “St. James Gazette” 
has the following account of the condition of the Abbey 
and the possibilities of disintegration that are now 
hedging it sbout : 

The announcement that Westminster Abbey is gradually crum- 
bling away under the intluences of London air will be received with 
dismay by many to whom even the rending of the tower of Peter- 
borough Cathedrs!l carries no distinct sense of affliction. Yet that 
the Abbey is doomed to one of two calamities, either to destruction 
or to restora'ion, seems inevitable. The exterior stone-work has 
been gradually eaten away by the noxions elements which mingle 
with the London atmorphere, so that in some places the outer shel! 
of the fabric has already disappeared, and the rubble underneath 
has come to the surface. The more rongh and uneven the outer 
surface becomes, the more quickly it will corrode, and already the 
condition of the bnilding is such aa inspires the liveliest fears. In 
these circnmstances the Dean and Chapter are reported to have 
arrived at a decision which i* almost as calamitous as though it had 
been resolved to pull down the Abbey, It isto reface the entire 
fabric with stone of a more durable character, This means, of 
course, the obliteration of all that makes the exterior of Westminster 
Abbey interesting. 

A recent collection of lectures on art delivered in 
support of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings reassures one that there are those in Eng 
and who will approach the work of restoration with 
a reverent spirit if they can but gain the ear of those 
in authority, whose decisions, as narrated above, should 
rouse such a storm of protest as would cease only by 
the placing of the ‘‘ restoration” in the hands of none 
but truly reverent and conscientious artists. 


Wagner's Funeral Train at Munich. <A correspondent 
sends us the accompanying account of the arrival at Munich 
of the funeral train bearing Wagner's remains. It is a vivid 
ittle glimpse of one of the smaller episodes that go to make 
1p the whole story of a great national bereavement of which 
we have only the chief incidents through the daily press: 

‘‘Nowthisduill,wet, February afternoon the engine whistle 
announces tothe immense assembly at the Munich station 
he approach of the traia bearing the body of the composer. 
Wagner died on Tuesday, Feb. 13, in Venice, haying nearly 
eached the allotted three score and ten. 

‘‘[twasamost solemn and touching scene. The usual noise 
and bustle of an incoming train were replaced by a church 

1 ike stillness; with the hundreds standing there, the droppirg 
of a pin conld easily have been hear. Instead of the usual 
whistling and putling of the locomotive, the whole train 
rolled in as quietly and noiselessly as if the tracks were 
mutiied. Thecar besring the body was outwardly like the 
others, except devoid of any ornamentation and painted 
entirely black. 

‘* The track reserved for this train was appropriately dec- 
orated atthe further entrance to the station. Slowly ad 
vancing, the funeral car containing the body finally stopped 
under an archway formed of large green wreaths held high 
in the air by means of long poles. Some fifty large and iong 
candle-lights—such as are used in the Catholic Church—re- 
quiring a man to hold each, stood on either side of the track, 
Each of these lights had « large scarf of black around it. 
Nearly all of the musical societies sent their colors, draped 
heavily, to meet the body on its arrival here on its way to 
Bayreuth, where it is to be finally interred. 

‘‘The car was switched to another track, and the procession 
following was & most impressive scene. As soon as the car 
was rightly located, the committee of arrangements began 
at once decorating it. First placing over a lamp outside, 
boxed over, a large green wreath of about eighteen inches 
diameter; on either side of the top part of the car hung 
three similar wreaths, with the addition of a large bow and 
eods of black and white tied through. These wreaths were 
made, as they usually are here, of lanrel, holly, spruce, and 
ferns. (1 the front, leaning sgaiust one of the upper cor- 
pers, vas aB immense wreath sume tem fect in he got, & Most 





beautiful piece of work, the foundanon being tie sane as 
t he smaller ones above mentioned, and having at the | otto 
s everal magnificent palm-leaves very artistically ci ossed, aul | 

being of contrastiuy suades of greea. From the top of the 
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same floated the National colors iu heayy silk sash ribbons. 
Almost all of these ribbons had some motto in gilt letters 
stamped on them. 

‘*The colors were stacked sround on either side of the car, 
and the lights burned al! around it; an hour and 4 half after 
its arrival there was no evidence of any immediate departure 
on the part of the train authorities or the vast crowd. The 
news reached us ‘tuesday evening of his demise: and on 
Wednesday quite a large sum had been contributed here in 
this city for « Wagner memorial.” 1 Sie 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

(Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject tc The Christian 
Union, sccompanied with @ postage elamp, w!! receive a reply elder 
throngh the columns of the paper or by persons! letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly ss practicable. ] 


Please tell me about baptism; since the Bapit-ts insist that there is 
but one possible meaning to tne word t otner churches do not 
agree with them iu practice. How abont the believers in Christ 
before his death. Were they probably all baptized? (We cannot say 
surely, can we?) How do we know that baptizing them was dip- 
ping? Was every Christian after Christ's death, under the preach- 
ing of Peteror Paulor John, baptized? and do we know how? 
How dowe know? Christian parents now dedicate their children to 
the Father in their infancy, doing what they can to show their atti- 
tude to the Father andtothe children, Whvis there any need of 
water there as a symbol of washing, puriflcation? The use of 
water is to symbolize the cleansing power, the making new and clean 
by the Spirit, the Holy Ghost, Then why is the water necessary at 
all? Why did John baptize at ali? Was there some precedent in 
the Jewish or any other nation? Followers then had to take a pub- 
lic step becanse following a new, earthly leader, but since following 
him now is growing to be like him—at least for people who have 
always heard of him and who have only to make that decision, why 
is the symbol considered necessary? It is easier to see why mis- 
sionaries to new peoples should flad sach asymbol helpful, such a 
decided step necessary for their converts. If all baptizing at first 
was dipping, why not necessarily now? If not, how do the Baptists 
insist so strenuously to the contrary ? Is there any sect—somebody 
says Quakers—who do not baptize ? 

No subject of Bible interpretation has been the center of a 
hotter coutroversy than this one of baptism. We can only 
answer briefly, giving our own understunding, at the same time 
advising tbat the best and fullest Biblical scholars differ. In 
all Oriental religions, pagan as well as Jewish, water bas 
been used 4s @ sign or symbol of spiritual cleansing ; in the 
Old Testament times the Jewish rabbis employed it; prior to 
the time of John they baptized in this way: requiring all 
Gentile converts to be immersed as asign that they washed 
away their old faiths and filthiness and emerged new 
creatures in the new life of baptism. John took this 
symbol thus ready to his hand and told the Jews that they 
needed to be cleansed as much as if they were pagans, 
aud baptized them on their repentence and confession of 
sin. Christ adopted it from John, not using it apparently 
during his own lifetime but after his resurrection, bidding his 
disciples to be baptized in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost; that is, into Christian faith and life. 
So long as Christianity was a religion of the warm coun 
tries alone, baptism was ordinarily, and perhaps always, ad- 
ministered by iramersion. Whether infants were baptized 
when the father was converted is a disputed question, on 
which, in our judgment, the New Testament throws no light 
Ordinarily, however, repentance and faith in the individual 
baptized were conditions precedent of baptism. Whether we 
have aright to change the form of baptism from immersion 
to sprinkling, and whether we have a right to use it as the 
symbol in'dedicating our children when we dedicate ourselves, 
are questions the answer to which depends upon the way in 
which the New Testament is regarded. Those who regard it 
as a book of rules prescribing # Christian ritual will say no; 
those who regard it simply as a divine revelation of love and 
helpfulness, and @ call to spiritual life. in which men may 
use such rituals as help, and cast off such 4s hinder, will 
give u different answer. 

Please inferm us where you get Scripture authority for the asser- 
tion that the truthfulness of moral truths depends upen the spirit in 
which they are held and the use that is made of them, CL. 

WILMINGTON, Ill. 

There is no direct Scripture authority for this statement, 
but it is in accord with, and implied by Scripture; as for 
example, in Christ’s declaration in the close of the Sermon 
on the Mount; in the fact that the Pharisees believed that 
Jesus wrought miracles and yet desired to destroy him (John 
xi., 47); in Paul’s assertion that spiritual truth must be 
spiritually discerned (1 Cor. ii., 14), and in James’s decjara- 
tion tnat the devils believed in God and trembled. 


Which are the best recent works on the inspiration of the sacred 
Scriptures ? Mrs. W. H. H. 

FaYsrTrevi..e, N. Y. 

The most thorough discussious are not recent. The re- 
cent treatises are mostiy brief and confined to special lines: 
Many of these give valuable suggestions on both sides of- 
the debate ; but there is no ** best recent work ”"’ on this sub- 
ject. The blessed fact of livine inspiration is not losing its 
force; but its philosophical definitions are being re-exam- 
ined. 


Is it right fora Christian to invest in a railroad company whore 
trains are ron onthe Sabbath? 

NEw BrirTain, Conn. 

It depends on the conscience of the individual regarding 
the precise day (Saturday or Sunday) to be observed, and 
regarding the munver of its observance. Every one must 
answer for himself to Christ. If those who advocate strict 
keeping of the Lord's Day as holy would withdraw from 
corporations that despoil the day for gain, they would at least 
show consistency between their words and their deeds. 


I can find no anthority for calling the rich man * Dives,” in the 
perable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, Is there any? 

Tne OLN, Neb. H. Ae 

Jiwes is Latin adjective meaning rich, which in early 











English literature passed into a proper name for this partic- 
ular rich man—perhaps the only instance in our language of 
such @ change. The usein this case, theugh common, is 
entirely without authority. It appears as early as the writ- 
ings of Chaucer. Euthymius, a distinguished Byzantine 
theologian of the twelfth century, gave the rich man’s name 
as Vimensis, but this never found general acceptance. 








Woahs anf Authors 
LORD LAWRENCE! 

No one will take up the ‘‘ Life of Lord Lawrence ” 
without feeling himself at once in the presence of a 
man who is well worth knowing intimately. Mr. Smith 
has proved, in the best sense, a successful biographer, 
and the interest England has felt in his work has been 
amply justified. Though he is full of enthusiasm for 
his subject, he has not feared to tell the simp!> facts of 
the life and work of his many-sided friend. And that 
is precisely what John Lawrence would have most de- 
sired. We can find no more transparently truthful 
character than his. In spite of friends, in the face of 
suspicion and enmity, ‘‘fron John” always said ex- 
actly what he thought, and always acted exactly as 
he spoke. Well was it for the Indian Empire in the 
crisis of 1857 that a man of his integrity and training 
stood at the front. No wonder that English states— 
men claimed this great Scotch-Irishman as their own 
when they laid him in Westminster Abbey four years 
ago—though it was only by chance that he was born 
in England—and eloquently claimed for him ‘Trish 
boldness, Scotch prudence, and English endurance.” 

Sir Herbert Edwardes, in his life of Henry Lawrence, 
years ago told the story of Col. Lawrence’s misfortune 
and poverty, his distinguished services, and bitter 
disappointments. The home in which his sons were 
reared to great usefulness and distinction is an attrac- 
tive picture, though it barely furnished the necessities 
of life; for here mother and sisters, as tender and self- 
sacrificing as they were strong and just, held sway, 
and won the devotion that lasted through life. John 
always said that his sister was the making of him, 
that ‘‘all he did belonged to Letitia.” He inherited 
his father’s stalwart frame and rugged boldness of 
character, with something of his quick temper. His 
mother, a descendant of John Knox, gave him fine 
administrative ability, practical common sense, and 
steady perseverance. 

Friends of the iamily often predicted that his 
brilliant brother Henry would be a famous man, but 
we find nothing remarkable in John’s early life. At 
eighteen he was offered an appointment in the Indian 
civil service, and though he longed for the military 
life of his father and three older brothers, his sister 
prevailed. So the rough, warm-hearted, undisciplined 
boy, after months of indecision, started for Calcutta, 
the same year that Alexander Duff sailed ‘to take 
India for Christ.” 

John Lawrence’s life from that time is in itself a 
history of India. As we follow him from Calcutta to 
Delhi and Paniput, through thrilling adventure and 
routine work, we get at the very heart of English rule 
and mis-rule in the East. He must decide all criminal 
cases, he must construct roads, bridges, buildings, 
he must change the agricultural system—in short, he 
must unite in himself all the functions of government 
for 400,000 souls. A friend writes that he is ‘‘ a despot,” 
devoted heart and soul to hard work and the good of 
the people, and ‘‘is a terror to evil-doers.” In 1837, 
in the midst of tre famine, be was sent to rule the 
wildest robbers in Northern India, but even here his 
patience and sagacity conquered. Throughout his 
early life in India he unconsciously fitted himself for 
the Governor-Generalship by his faithful study of all 
aspects of native society, by his sympathy with the 
conquered, and his strict discipline. He was often 
compared by the men about him to Cromwell. But 
the many letters in these volumes show that, in spite of 
his rough and aggressive ways, his tact and forbear 
ance gathered and retained in his service the men of 
the finest ability and loyalty to him and his ideas. 
Perhaps no two men were naturally more unfitted to 
work harmoniously on the Punjab Board than Henry 
and John Lawrence; nevertheless the relations of these 
gifted and devoted brothers, who could not agree with 
each other, and would not pretend that they did, forms 
a most fascinating chapter in biography, and is a valu 
able addition to the history of colonial government. 

There is little the student of history cares to know 
about the Indian Mutiay that must not be mentioned 
in the life of Lord Lawrence, and Mr. Smith tells his 
story in a masterly way. No brief review can do 
justice to ‘‘the saviour of India,” or ‘‘ the crowning 
achievement of his life—the siege and capture of 
Delhi.” 

No one can doubt that if all Her Majesty’s servants 
had been as unselfish and true to the interests of In 
dia’s wretched millions as was Lawrence, the British 


‘ Life of Lord Lawrence. By R. Bosworth Smith,M. A. In two 
volumes. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons.) 
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Government would have saved millions of money and | of the visiting pastor is precious, but tl 


thousands of lives, and would have fewer scenes of sin 
and shame to remember to-day. The whole story of 
his successful rule is, ‘‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation 
but sin is a reproach to any people.” To the last Lord 
Lawrence protested against Beaconsfield’s ‘ unright- 
eous usurpations,” but died before the national con- 
science had been aroused to sweep his ministry from 
power their unjust policy. When Sir 
Richard Temple was visiting a New England college, 
last Fall, the conversation turned upon the relations of 
great men engaged in work together. He referred, 
with enthusiasm, to many men whom England delights 
to honor, ‘““] have never seen a nobler 
type of character than John Lawrence. He was the 
statesman-soldier who saved Upper India for England 
in the Mutiny. He had the best ideas of government, 


and reverse 


. 
and added: 


and the practical wisdom to carry them out. His 
enemies agree that he was a hero, and his friends 
worshiped him. There were men who would 


have died for him.” Such is the verdict of the many 
who knew him best. So it is that the world will care 
more for this study of a grand old Puritan character 
in the simple, beautiful home-life, than for the rehearsal 
of his conquests and titles, as long a8 a great man is 
better than his best work. 


Subjects Fourth Serves, 


By 
(Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


Short Studies on Great 
James Anthony Froude, M.A. 
The two most notable papers in this book are the ‘* Life and 
Becket,”’ heretofore reviewed in jour col- 
need only say that, in spite of the 
appears to us in 
the ‘* Oxford 
This is an interesting and curious 
relig- 
Britain is not yet, and 
coneerning whicb Mr. Froude can say, ‘* All which I saw, part 
of which | ’ curious, as illustrating the singular and 
almost comics! incapacity of a wholly unspiritual nature to 
write the his e key- 
note to Mr. Froude’s understanding of the whole matter is 
contained in the following astonishing declaration: ‘* To raise 
a doubt about a creed established by general acceptance is ao 
direct injury to the genera! welfare. If it 
men to be brave and upright and honest and just: if it is mak- 
ing them noble-minded, careless of their selfish interests, and 


Times of Thoimss 
umne, ! 
microscopic criticism of Mr 





of sh we 


tl 


Freeman, it 
all essentials just and discriminating; and 

Reformation.” 
interesting, 45 @ historical picture of a great 


Counter 
paper ; 
ious movement whose end in Great 


was ;’ 


tort 
ory 





of a great spiritual movement. T 


is teaching 


loving only what is good, the truth of it is proved by evi- 
dence better than argument, and idle persons may properly 
be prohibited froi r sising unprofitable questions about it.’ 
Pat in that rhetorical way, there is no disputing this propo- 
id/e persons may always ‘* be prohibited from raising 
unprofita but doubts about a creed established 
by general acceptance are not necess sarily unprofitable ques- 
tions. This axiom would have crucified Christ ; for in his day 
Judaism was doing more to teach good morals than any 
other religion, or ull other religions combined; it would 
have burned Luther, for until he raised questions the world’s 
only between Romish religion—which had 
founded churches, schools, hospitals, charities—and infidelity, 
which had nothing. Starting with this assumption, 
that the highest religious maxiin is ‘ Let well enough alone,” 
Mr. Froude proceeds to assure us that the Oxford movement 
was entirely the product of John Henry Newman's brain. 
“Mr. Buckle questioned whether any great work has ever 
been done in this world by au individual nau. Newman, by 
the solitary force of his own mind, has produced this extra- 


sition ; 


” 
e questions; 


choice Was 


done 


ordinary change.”’ ‘This is like saying that the first tree 
which blossems in April bas produced the spring. With 


these two fundamental conceptions, first that a creed which 
is generally accepted ought never to be questioned, and 
second, that John Henry Newman produced the Oxford 
movement, our readers may well imagine that Mr. Froude’s 
interpretation of that movement is not very 
profound, and that his estimate of its results is not very 
thorough. But he gives an interesting, and it may safely be 
assumed correct account of the events, and some capital 
pen-and-ink portraits, chiefest of which is his portrait of 
Dr. Newman. And the whole paper is of historical value as 
a reminiscence, and of psychological value as a portrayal of 
a great reaction against @ lifeless formalism in the Church as 
seen by & man who is utterly incapable of understanding 
what is that interior life which was the secret and source of 
this as of every other great movement in tbe life of the 
Church. 

The Home Altar. By the Kev. Charles F. Deems, LL.D. 
(New York: IL. K. Funk & Co.) The discussion of family piety 
is never out of order, for the family relation is continuous des- 
pite all the wickedness and unbelief of the times, though the 
encroachments of worldliness make sad havoc in its piety. 
Still children receive their deep impression in the home circle, 
still the influence of parental example is controlling, still the 
promises of God remain for the parents to secure blessing 
for their children. The hurry of the day, the shoréening of 
the morpipy ours for the lengthening of the evening, both 
for legitimate and illegitimate pursuits, the morning paper, 
and hurry for school; the evening concert, lecture, or 
worse, and the hurry to dress and be off; even the Sundays 
crowded with many meetings or much sleep, leave the chil- 
dren fortunate if they get their daily quota of tender affection. 
In many homes it is to be feared that even the good-night 
kiss is sacrificed for the club or something better. Now this 
is ruinous; worse than business failure ; worse than the loss 
of new carpets, curtains, furnitare, books, presents, and 


philosophical 


the things that ure not neglected. Robust piety in 
the home helps solid integrity on the play-ground, 
at school, and in the store. The Sunday-school is 


good, but the home teaching is better. The prayer 
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pleading of the 
father 'n the midst of his household is more acceptable still; 
and aught that brings to the neglectful their sense of duty, 


or furnishes for the timid a help to its performance, is 4 biess- 


ing. This book, which Dr. Deems has preparcd, fills such a 
place. It bas alre ady I assed to a fourt editior It tl 
very neglect ‘deadenivg the churches a reaking the power 
of the gospel among them " coming to the knowled f thie 
author that led to its preparation. The whole subj 


wisely and tenderly discussed, its benefits considered 
Scripture examples studied, the excuses ¢xami 1, and wis 
useful suggestions nude. This book coxtair alao, an order 
of family prayer for the Sunday mornings and evenir if 
the month, and for each day of tt e% whieh, if 
literally followed, will be helpful i: vinning ‘ I 

A second course is also given, takeu from the Rey. 8. Pigoit's 
edition of the English ‘‘ Book of Common Prayer 


adapted for use in this country. Thirty-five choice hym 


are appended = It will quicken all to read the appeal of this 
volume; it will bring blessing to all at any sacrifice to build 
at once the home altar, aud never permit its fires to ex 
tinguished. 

The Imitation of Christ. Parchment edition. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.) Of w book whi as be often 


printed in the English language than any other productio: 








save the * Pilgrim's Progress,” little that is new can vow be 
said. It is both like and unlike the ** Pilgrim's Proyress n 
thatit isits complement. It deals with the same spiritual 
facts which the later book puts concretely and pictorially 
It is subjective throughout Written unquestionably 
some meditative mouk of the Romish Church, it nevertheless 
ensbrines the gerins of the Protestant the ti No 10a! 
confessor intervenes between the soul and God Ita 
ence is traceable as far buck as the thir h century, though 
its authorship is about as uncertain as the exact dat f th 
birth of Christ. Whether by ‘Lhoma kK ‘ Ve 
Gerson, it does not greatiy matter i wetion is ¢ 
settled. And there has eu as vreat divergeoce of o 
jon concerning its Value as concert ts wutbors Dew 
Milman seems to have bad some euch feeling about it as 
Luther had concerning the K} eof James, though for # con 





trary reason. It was too uupractical, too introspective and 
self-regardful ; the exclusive endeavor of aman, uhsolutely 
isolated from his kind, to lift his own individual soul te 
fellowship with God. And yet the most unselfish, chivalrous 
man-loving Frederic Maurice made it his vade mecum Ii 
his incessant aud iultifarious labors for the elevation of 
working-men, and while he was planning sud executing 
the broadest schemes of pra 4 t lence, t Ww 

accustomed to refresh his own spir urring to tl 

pages of the ‘‘ Imitation." ln fact, the broud and generou 
river must always have omewhere its hidden, seciuded 


springs, through which it draws into its visible currents tbe 














generous bounty of the skies and only suc a fo cn 
vindicate the right of the book to its title, ** The Imitation of 
Christ.”” It is the imitation of the all-night seclusion of the 
mountain-side, and of the pra svreut wh fore day 
but does not give us the visible outcome of the life so re 
fresbed in its broad activities of duily service Asthe book 
stands, it is hemispherical. So lony aa the aut! remail 
unknown we may charitably suppose that he intended to 
write asecond part and make the * Imitat iy 

He has described the secret fountains; perhay e did 

live long enough to give us a picture of the river which 1 
supply. At anyrate, the book will hardly i useful 
in directing the Christian heart to the fact that the exte , 
ities of life need to be balanced bys ret meditation 
prayer. If the author could see the present edition, 60 duint 
dressed in its haud-made paper, rubricated title, and snowy 
parchment covers, be might abjure his own book as appes 
ing too much to ‘tie lust of the eye,” though to our j 
the publisher deserves wil praise. 

Introduction to Christian Theology By Heury B. Smith 
D.D., LL.D Edited W amu OS. Kau DD (New 
York: A. C. Armatrouy & Son ibis litthe bock fresher 
our sense of the loss to th ureb in the removal of thi 
gentle, earnest, and profoundly f auth W 
impressed anew in reading it witl lulity of 4 
which we noted in his intellectual operations more than a 
quarter of a century ago. His thought was quickening to 
other minds because it was alive ip Lim. In th vo 
ume there is Jarge thinking, and the fiel{ covered is very 


wide. Yet so careful is the method, 
so concise and perspicuous the style, that the author's system 
stands in clear light. In outlining a philesophical theology, 
the book treats of the Idea of Christian ‘Theology in its rela” 
tions to science and religion ; then of the subsidiary sources of 
Christian theology as in Christian experience, in doctrinal 
systems, and in philosophy; fhen of the fundamental source 
of theology, in nature. the author deals 
with the proof of the Divine existence, and with the a priori 
and various a posteriori arguments for the being of God ; and 
then with the anti-theistic theories. 
as the comprehensive and authoritative sovrce of theology, 
he treata of the historical proofs, the internal evidencas, the 
divine authority of the record of revel: he Bible: 
with remarks on the canon aud on inspiration. yndensed 
but valuable outline of the whole system of theol 
book. The whole is an admirable guide to students of phil- 
osophical Christian doctrine. Prof. iorourbly 
at home in metaphysical discussion, and his work in theology 
was well-poised in its bearings on philosophy; so that th 
current discussions were to # considerable extent anticipated 
in his thought. The editorship of this book is appreciative, 
the work of a loving hand. But necessarily it was under 
some peculiar difliculties, Sand may not be entirely satisfac 
tory to some of Prof. Smith's many students who have made 
a treasure of his words. Still, we believe itto be in the main 
acceptable, and that the Christian public will welcome more 
of it. The true,editorship is of writings, not of conversations. 


80 precise the aualysis, 


Under this head 


Passing to revelation 





ion int 
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Smith was tl 
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L’ Evangeliste, Parisian Nove By Alphonse Daudet 
Translated by Mary Neal Sherwood (Philadelphia B 
Petereon & Bros.) Thisis the latest and one of the moat 
elle ve ories of the ne t who, 1 t pl of al 
excep emo ronou d realist Aik st ihe head of 
Fre oma r The story dea ‘ of re 
I t Af i “ t sa 4 y wi v0 
Uy £8 uk spasm od sud & I ‘ ence 
tos ‘ , t ur » De pee ruy le 
revur IDO } ‘ of H ra ed. 
I ‘ r avacter is the wife of a Parisia 4 r, sat 
iruted v etis and 4 who ouly f sto 
muke ris The } eis eu attractive virl, the daugh- 
at ed mo aud Lhe promised t 4 houor- 
i ian, whoc 4 the ir fluene of t} feminine 
A} 4 i yuoranut, & us idea of religion, 
eake ber enygay ent, forsuk eri r, 4nd becomes @ 
orbid and serical pres of mysterie tt which she 
and her Companions know ouly the physical experiences 
The story powerfully told, and if it be true, aa it is believed 
n Paris, that Daudet wrote with # full collection of facts be- 
hind him, the novelist bus dove weil restating so vividly 
snd powerfully the truth that perversions of religion are of 
all forms of error the most pitiful aud the most demoralizing. 
ike all Daudet’s stories, ** L'Evangeliste ’ conti? 8 some ad- 
ra character drawing, and much writing of a very high 
degree of finish and charm 
The Orthodox Theology of To-da By Newman Smyth, 
DD New editio Scrivjuercs The or ¢thect to-day of 
atiery ge to pu + OK O : Protestant Index Ex- 
| vat rius tu ‘ burye Ait [his volume of ser- 
mons addressed to the pastor's own congregation, reported by 
chanee, and published by accident, has received the compli- 
nent of & call for asecond edition, because it was hotly 
ssSaulted for heresy it is reprinted without material alter- 
ution, exce the addition of an introduction which removes 
4} U0 he sole criticism to which the book was originally 
ct, a charge of some crudeness of thought. The author 
has thought his theories out more fully, and he reaaserts bis 
re 41 Views rejecting @ future probation, only more 
mgly and clearly ; substantiaily indorsing the views of 
DD er, namely, that Christianity 1s not only adapted to be 
jut isin fact a universal religion, and that the end of the age 
will be & Curistian judgment and the floal test for every soul 
+ acceptance or rejection of Christ asu personal Saviour. 
fheauthor has resisted the temptation to be controversial, 
‘ Blutes views a8 culimly and quietly as if they bad 
nt cuontroverted. 
Oliver Oro Deu By Paxton Hood (New York: Funk 


& Wagnalls.) This is a valuable addition to the many bi- 


ographies of Cromwell. With an sdairatioa for the man, 
4 profound belief in bis piety und his sincere efforta to serve 
us country and his God, the author hus so written that 


} ' 


very reader may become acquuiuted with tue inner llfe and 
I icts or this marvelous wa The years do uot dimin- 
ib jOssal proportions Phe superb confidence in God, 
the majestic control of self, the magnificent cor quest of 
mn and obstacles which this life portruys cannot fail to be 
timulating in every age. He is like a hero of to-day. His 
ite belongs to every people. This narrutive is told with in- 
terest in every part, with such condensation and skill in 
arrangements that great battles and difficult problems in 
statecraft are made clear to al)! The secociates of Crom- 
we beginning with Sir Jobn Eliot snd ending with Sir 
Hurry Vut are also presented in their relations to him, and 

of thut thrilling period of history. It is impor 

tant for ull to be acquainted with the fucts of ** The Com 


monweulth,’ 


the bo 


and the publishers deserve thaoks for placing 
»k within the reach of everyone. 


LITERARY NOLES 


fhe * Critic” of April 7 publishes letters from many of 
the leading « ve-presidents, expressing their views ov ibe 
juest of the co-education of the sexes in Americuy 
college 

lhe Cougregational Sucday-school and Pulj))-} ig So- 
ciety ave sued puri tw of th Key. R. R. Meredith's 
popular und suggestive notes o1 Internutionul Sunday-— 
school Lessons 

\. D. F. Randolph & Co. have made an attractive little 


ouk of Mr. Henry J. Nicholl’s 
The 
tious from 
John 
ol 


*C Sonnets by C Authors.” 
publishera issue a dainty little volume of selec 
‘* The Imitation of Christ.” 

8B 


Fault 


Alden has commenced the re-publicution of the 
" aset of books which deal in a 
very echolarly and popular way with the leading works of 
classical literature 


series Ancient Classics, 
The fret volume is devoted to “The 
Commentaries of Ciesar,” by Anthony Trollope, and is sold 
in cloth at thirty cents. 

—Dr. Holmes is to write of for the 
Men-—of-Lettera ” Mr Higyineon, who 
was at work on @ life of Franklin tor the same series, bas 


the life 


series 


Emerson 
** American 


concluded to await the arrival of the Stevens collection of 


Frunklin papers, and is engaged on biography of Margaret 





Faller in the meantime. 

fhe Rey. C. D. Barrows, of San Francisco, has assumed 
the charge of the ‘‘ Overland Monthly,” and will assist 
actively in its editorial management. Mr. Burrows has the 


slities of & successful editor ; is @ practical man of affairs ; 
aman of broad and generous sympathies, and of fine literary 
tusie. We hope heis not yielding to the temptation and 
falling into the American sin of overwork. 

-Mr articles in 
**Century " on the *‘ Christian League of Connecticut ” 


aroused, 


Washington Gladden'’s admirabi the 


have 
as we anticipated, a romarkatle interest not only 
; country, but in England; and the M ay ‘Century’ 
will contain an additional chapter describing an annua! con 


In thi 


| vention of the League, with reports from county societies 


and a general discussion of its workings in various localities. 
These urticles are in the direction of practical Christianity 

in Which Mr. Gladden is one of our most capuble and trust- 
ed guides, and ought to be read by Christian people thy 
worid over, 
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BOoOOkS OF PHE WEEK. 


(The re: opivf aii new publications delivered at 
the Bdit rick Roomea of thia paper will be acknowl- 
ecdyed tn t's earlier! anbaequent tanuc, Publishers | 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
Accompanying memo 





motesicn i tht reapect, 


rane of price ere dextrable in ali caxes.} 


i 





Db. Arrieton & Co, N. ¥ 
* Popular Science Monthy” index | 
ot “) sre ‘s Wi Ta , \ . \ | 
oT ad Works of Wiliam Cullen Bryant.” | 
E lite yy Parke Godwit 
Fables by Gay, With Memoir by Anstin | 
Doubs 


J. W. Bouton, N. Y. 
** Medical Economy During the 
By George Fort. 
itoBeERT CantER & Bros., N. Y. 


Middle Ayes.” 


“*Johu Ploughman’s Talk.” By C. H. Spurgeon. 
* Life and labora of Robert Moffat, D. D.” By 
Wm. Waltir 
E. P. Dutron & Co., N. ¥. 
‘Like His Own D.ugkter.” By the author of 
6 Tue Che ister brothers.” 
the Church Seasons 


Sermions fur By Edward 


Bouveric Pusey. 


‘Pickle and his Page Boy. By Charlotte M. 
Your 
G. W. Exuie, Boston. 
“The Modern Sphinx.” By M. J, Savage. 


Funk & WaaGnNa.ts, N. Y. 
_ By Grant Allen. 
By David Pryde. 


* Colin C.out’s Calendar,” 
* Higiwayes of Literature, 
W. 8. GoTTsBERGER, N. Y. 

* Marianela.” Ky B. Perez Glados 
Harrer & BRoTHens. 
“ The Hand of 


Justice.’ By FP. W. Robinson, 


LitrELt & Co., Boston. 


“ Littell’s Living Age. Vol. 41. 
Macmintan & Co, N. Y, 
a Memoir of Margaret De Re- 
arlotte M. Yonge. 
Epiatle to the He- 


“Stray Pearls; 

banmont” By Ca 

The Cambridge Bible : The 

brews. Ed. by Uanon Farrar. 

NATIONAL TrMPERANCE Society, N. Y. 

* Congressman Staniey’s Fate.” By Harriet A. 
Har 

H. 8S, Sumyer & Co., Chicago. 
“Tae Red Acorn.” 
MAGAZINES, 


By John McEtroy. 
The Antiquarr 


~NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











‘Tt is easy to praise this somewhat re- 
markable book, and still easier to find 
faulewithit. The one thing which it is 
impossible to do is to ignore it.’?’—(New 
York Times 


THE MODERN HAGAR. 


A NOVEL. By Cuar.es M, Clay. 764 pager. 2 


Vole. in One Cloth, #1.5°. Pablished by the 
Author 
** A book of inumenuse fire and strength "'—{Boston 
G utette. 


ertain to be read and tal ke Jabountin circ ins where 
' att ntion tis cast 


unusual breadth and 








seb New York ribun 
novel ee the year. 
ud to be remeni- 


To be pratee i ‘aud crit d, 
els of “rhe day are foryxot- 


bere: d when most of the 





ten. ee bats 

*A nub 3 tte n brilli ity, and of unde- 
niable oriwinua ity an a power. {Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


a» Tobe had of all Booksellers, or mailed 
postpaid by 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


F° NK & WAGNALL’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 


No. 8, 12mo. Laid Paper. 
Colina Clout’s Calendar; or, A Record of a 
Summer. By Grant Allen, 


PRICE, 4 CENTS, 


** Beat apecimens of popular scientific expositions 
that we hive ever had the good fortune to fallin 
with, ’°—[(Leeds Mercury. 

* There can be no doubt eof Mr. Allen's competence 
asawriter on n:tural history subjecta ’—[ Edin- 
burgh Scotchman. 

* Ought to open many a half-closed eye ."— 
chester Exumwwer. 


(Man- 


He, DS- erenye of Literature. ms * David 
ry 


Disbns wesede kcesdaseesssesocauanverseese 5 cents. 
No. S4— Flotsam and detam. By I. G. 
BOWE. ccccnsevccces «+... 20 cents. 


No. 83. ~ Lives ot imewtena’ nadiniiaiin. 
By Vinks. 20, U0th ready........29 cents 
No. Sola pHi rican Humorists. by H. R. 
Haweis. 25,0.0th ready..... Sacaccsececens 15 cents. 
No. 51. —Science in Short © mapter By W. 
ri Williams. 25,Qulth ready..... «-+-20 Cente 
No. 80.—L Ife of Cromwell. By Paxton Hoo! 
DR COU COREG cin iesis cc eccevievssctocavevnss ceuts. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 &12 Dey St., ak ets 











name in New Type, end an Elegant 48 pase. 
Gilt Bound Florat Autograph Albu ali 


Aj New and beautiful CHROMO CARDS, 
SNOW & LU.. “leriden. Ct. 


for 15 cts. 


| ny-dreadful 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 


AN ILLUSTRATED Wr EKLY. 


“8° 10 


. 


ARENTS. 32% 


The Villainous trash—the pen- 


** hoys and girls’ pu 


pers’ —at one time so popular and 


so numerous, have nearly all, thank 


fortune, been driven from the field by 


the introduction of publications for 
the woung which are just as cheap 
and perfectly healthful and whole- 
some. This good work of reform 
was led by the Harrens of 
ith their handsome Youna Prorue. 
[Pittsburgh Commercial, 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 


Has now come to be one of the most at- 


tractive and excellently edited juvenile | 


periodicals of the day.—| Independent, 
N. X. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


Is a noble store-house, well stocked with 
good things, grave and gay, for the 
whole household of children—from the 
wee ones to the boys and girls well on 
in their teens. Parents can make no 
mistake in subscribing for the current 


year, that their little ones may have a| 
Sun- | 


: ile round of joy.—{From the 
day-school Journal, edited by the Rey, 
Joun H. Viycent, D.D. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 


Is the best weekly for children in Amer- 
ica,—[{Southwestern Christian Adyo- 
cate, 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 


Abounds with fact and fiction of the 
highest order for the instruction and 
entertainment of the young.—/ Zion’s 
lerald, Boston. 


Subscription Price, #1.50 a year ; Five Sub 
scriptions for one year, #7 00 —payable in ad 


vance, Voi. LV. began with Number 157, 
published November 3, 1882. 
Remittances sbou!d be made by Post-office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 
Ga” A sample copy sent on receipt of a 
three-cent stamp 
HARPER & BROS., PUBLISHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQuakE, N. Y. 





THE EVANGELICAL HYMNAL, 


Prepared by Rev. Caas. CUTHBERT EB ALL, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Conrch, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Profeaso, SigisMUND Lasar, Editor of tne 
* Hymnary.” 

By mai!, post-paid. $2.00. 623 pages, Svo., cloth, 
red edges. 514 eXceilent HyDins and 562 classic tunes, 
all se ected and adapted with special reference t 
a higher standard of ecclesiastical music. 

In addition to tve usua! indices there s a complete 
** Biographicai * index of Authors and Translators, 
civine a brief accom at of their lives and works 

**It is a cheering sign when a ‘book so reverent, 80 
scholarly, so almost absolutely accurate as * The 
Evangelical Hy mnal. is offered for the further 
ance ot praise.”"—[The Independent. 

Specimen p ages free. Returnable specimen copies 
sent to pastors or committees for examination. 

A. S. BARNES & CO ,HEL& 118 Willlam St, 

jew ork, 34 & 3S6 Madison St., 

Cc hicago. 





HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 


Sermons in Plymouth Church. 
Published weekly in “PLYMOUTH PUL- 
PIT,” 7 cts. per copy; ®2 per ree: to clerey- 
meu, and theological etude uts, $1.70 
**No living Ame ican preacher has so many hear- 
ers, readers, and friends. . tisa vast audi- 
ecce that no building erected by man could con- 
tain.""—[Bosrton Daily Globe. 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT,N. Y. 


For laving Hearis and Thoughtful Minds. 
That Remarkable Book, entitled 


THE FACE OF JESUS 


American Edition Ready, Price. 83.50. 
May be ordered atany Book-store,. 
B. WortHIN@?ToN, 770 Baoapway. New YORE, 


Vi w } Urk 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXVIL, No. 15 














SUNGS OF FAITH, 


2 NEW SINGING BOOK FOR < 


Whiet h will ¢ ati:fy every want in both Hymne and 


By ALBE RT J. 


tarian theol 


denomination 








pies t nailed for 20 cents 


WM. A 


anes men pag 


POND & CO, No. § 


Sample ¢ 


ALL IN ONE! 
satan HYMNS 


WBERS 


| 2, 3, and 4 


OF 


12, 000, 000 Copies 


i we & BEEN SOLD, 


ALE NOW BOUND 


IN ONE VOLUME 


WITHOUT DUPLICATES 
' ENTITLED 


GOSPEL HYM 
CONSOLIDATED 


T ig imposmble to obtain such a large number o 
favorite Gospel Songs trom any otherone source 
or at such a low price. 426 Songs 
Music Edition, in sea | 
Words Only, 

Send 10 Cents additional for ale Book, 
and 2 Cents for Word Edition, for post- 
age, ifordered by Mail. 

Finer Editions at $1.00, 82.50 and 86.75. 

8? A full Catalowue sent on request 

GB" May be ordered throuxh anv bookseller or 

Music Dealer, or from the Publishers direct. 


John Church & Co., me Biglow & Main, 
Cincinnati, O. | New Yerk. 


~ AGREAT MUSICAL SUCCESS, — 
MINSTREL SONGS, 


OLD AND NEW. 


Over 


S Cc ents. 


Nearly 100 of those world famous Plantation 
Songs and Popular Melodies, that have made 
the fortune of Minstrel froupes, and of which wit- 
sou & Co. hold the copyright. of a large number, 

More true, orivinal, pleasing melodies may be 
found in this volume than in any other extant. 


Price $2, Boards: 82.56 Cloth. 


THE MUSICAL FAVORITE. 


THE Mv SIc AL FAVORITE contains about £60 very 
musical pieces of medium difficulty, by the most 











popular posers. as Waldteufel ottschalk, 
Blake, Wilson, Schuman, Aubert, Lamothe, ete., in 
all $4 composers. 

Price $2 plain; $2.50 cloth. 





Very Easy Instruction Books, with very entertain- 
inw airs for practice, are Winner's 


IDEAL METHODS 


For Violin, 
For Piano, 
For * ornet, 
Vor Flageolet, 
For bite, 

For Flute, 


P ioe Sapa. 

or Cabinet Organ, 
Price or For Accordion. 
For (Clarinet, 
bor Banjo, 
Vor Boehm Flute. 


each 
75 Cents, 
Simple inetrnctions, aud nearly 100 tunes in each. 
Mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cuoas. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y 


MARK TWAIN, 


**LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI,” 
And the richest, raciest volume of all the Twadn 
serier, Characteristic illustrations. $2,500 in cash 
Prizes to aventa. 
AGENTS Wanted in Eastern N. Y. and New 
Jersey, CHARLES L. WEBS'1ER. 
655 3 Broadway, New York. 


BOOKS AT A DISCOUNT! 
All the New Books sent postpaid by mail. 
ponnenee solicited. Mention this paper 
ARD heii RCHASING AGENOY,7 
for! 


ANEW 
BOOK BY 
Entitled, 


Corres- 
STAND- 
urray St., New 


MUSIC FREE 
FOUR Pages to S. 8. Superintend | 


ents and Teachers sending address to} 
__Wm. A POND & CO, 25 Union Square N. Y, 


We will send free by mai] a sample set of our large 
Gerrman, French and American c hromo 
Cards, ou tinted aud gold grounds, wi 
list, and over 2u0 aifferent desicos, on re 
stamp tor ;Ostage. We will also send free 
as samples, ten of our beautiful Chromos, on receipt 
of ten cents to pay for packing and postage; also en- 
clore « con fidential price list of cur large oil Chro- 
mos. Agents wanted. Address F. GIMASON & 
OvU., 46 Summer Street Boston, Mags, 



















gy Pat. CHANNEL CAN CREAMERY. 


M DEEP SETTING WITHOUT ICF. 
PERFECT REFRIGERATOR INCLUDED 
Suited for large or small daimes, Cream 

eries, or gathering cream. 
Special discount on large orders. 
One Creamery at wholesale where 
no agente. 

Send for Circular. [2 Agenta wanted 
WM. E. LINCOLN, Warren, Mass. 








1 have 





Established 1864. No Patent, No Pay! 
PATERTS &: Obtained for Mechanical Devices. 
preliminary examinations ar to patent- 
ability of inventions Free. Our ‘‘ Guide for Obtain- 
ing tenta"’ is sent free everywhere. Address 








Louis Basaet & Oo., Solicitors of Patents, Washing- 
ton, D. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
' 
| 








| ttON CHEERFULLY GIVE 


Compounds, Designs, and Labels. Aj | 











FREE! CADRS and CHROMOS| 1! RAVEL 





HOPE AND 


LO VE, 
SUNDAY — 


Muse, and be acc ve to every Christian 


A OLDE aN. 


imentalisn Every hymn is agen 


mposers hay 





rks per and binding and contents, literary 


lesired bee AV cen S550) per le 


25 Union 


HAVE YOU 


4 


, Common 


Square, New York. 


) | Y . T iT 
BO Gin 

Sense binder for 
your file of The Christian 
Union? If not, we wil! send 
you one by 


mail en receipt of 


A - 


$1.25 


rs ad follows 


Address your ¢ roe 





three Odndred give poi three.’ 


WE STILL SUPPLY 


EMBROIDERY SILK 


at 40c. rerounce—one-third 
thouwh we ca!l it WASTE I 
, 


© 
© 
—_ 

= | 

co 


“a 


RKOIDE KY. iti is 





a ee beautisul « OTR, n pieces from one to 
thre z b about half a dk dee bie ¢ ra 
in each packaze Klewant f r ADT jue Work, Crazy 
Qt es an d aj woes 0 fancy work. Seud postawe 


tta vr 
a WHE ‘BK AIN! RD & AR er enes o., 
69 Broadway, Nev t., Phila., 
6 Br oa er Street, Bost: nh. 


“AGENTS WANTED, 


General or Local, 
forthe MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COM 
PANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


1850. Asseete over 


Orvanized 

$10,500,000 securely invested: a 
large and profitable business, and a eurpine of over 
$2,000,000, according to the report of the Insurance 


Department of New York. Apply, with reference 


HENRY STOKES, President. 


J. L. Hausey, lat Vice-Pr a, 


. | H. B. Stokes, 2d Vice-Prea 


H. Y. Wemews, Secretary. 


S.N. Steppine, Actuary 


TO EUROPE! 


imates of Cost tor Tours to any part of 
turope and the Orient 
TICKETS ISSUED and KELIABLE INFORM \ 
- Speci al arrange 
ments for escorted purties to foreisn bog = l 
particulara in monthly T'ré uel, wi a 8, RAT 
Address AMERICAN LX‘ Sita NG” Rx vELEes’ 
BUREAU, 162 Br-adway, ork 
«. A. BARA TTONI, Manager. 


See” M'S HIPPODROME, 
MADISON BQU ARE GARDEN. 





Grand and Glorious Revival of Roman Sports. 
in addition to the Reguiar Performances, 
Four-boree Chariot Racing, 

Roman Double-team Standing Races, 
Exciting, Thrilling, = ymorous, Comical, and Ter- 
rificaliy Swift Hurdle Races, 
Giadiatorial Contests and Roman Contests 
On a Race Track nearly half mile around 
Four-Ring Circus. Elevated Stage. 

All the Features and Acts of the Circus retained. 
Double Menagerie, Museum of Living Curiosities 
JUMBO, The Colossus of Beasts. 

The $300,000 Nursing Baby Elepbant. 

29 Trained Elephants, 33 Camels, Giraffes, etc 
Three Hundred of the world’s best Performers. 
Four Ringe and an Elevated Stage. 
Admission, 50c, (4th av, side); Children half-price. 
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Finacial and 


PUKE WEEK. 


Ansurance. 


We have before us the earnings of 
twenty-five railway companies — for 
the third week of March; roads that rep 
resent the North-west, the South west, 
and the West, but do not embrace the 
trunk roads ruvning East or West. 
These earnings aggregate an average ip 
erease over the same week in Jast year 


of about fifty per cent., with an inercase 


of only about thirty per cent. in the mile- 


age. It will be obs-rved that here isa 
gain of about twenty per cent. above the 
increase in the mileage, notwith- 
standing the new mileage cannot be 
earping = in the same proportion 


asthe old. If it were possible to get at 
the za of the old mileage of a year 
ago, compare that with the 
same mileage to-day, should 
probably find least in- 
of forty per cent. on the 
sections. these fizures were pub- |< 
lished we have a report for the fourth 
week of March from the St. Paul road, 
which shows an increase for the one 
week of $178,000. These are unprecedent- 
indicate a traffic for this 
beyond the anticipa 


earpil 

and 
we 
at an 
crease old 
Since 


ed figures, and 
corporation quite 


tions of its managers and stock- 
holders. The Missouri Pacific bas just 
rendered its annual report, which ex- 
hibits a net result of $8 105,157 07. 


Taking from this sum interest on bonds, 
taxes, rentals,and7 percent. dividends on 
stock, we bave left the amount of $1,670,- 
624 51, which sum is passed to the credit 
of its income account; this result is equiv- 
alent to over 12 per cent. on the stock, 
above its fixed charges. This is another 
instance of splendid management. 

The St Lonis & San Francisco road 
bas just yorted its earnings for the 
fourth week March, which exhibit 
a gain of thirty-three per cent., about, 
on the large earnings of a year ago. The 
Atlantic & Pacific roud 1s an extension 
of this once, and will be completed, as the 
last liuk in the chain of railways making 
up the New 8 


re} 


in 


Southern California route, 
by the 1st of May. The promise of this 
system is a very flattering one. It em- 
braces the St. Louis & San Francisco out 
of St. Louis, the Texas & Pacific, Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, Santa Fe, Atlantic & 
P acific, International & Great Northern, 
and the Southern Pac of California, 
which with their branches make not only 
a through route to California, but em- 
brace an extensive system of feeders in 
Texas andS outhern California ; a section 
of has marvelous 
capacity for development, both for its 
graziag and agricultural resources. The 
in Texas in the past 
five years is remarkable in the history of 
the States, and with its area of nearly 
fifty times the square miles of Massachu- 
setts, what may not be the possibilities 
of its future ? 


rifle 


country which most 


growth wealth of 


The money market works easy 
at six per cent. The foreign ex- 
change market is firm, owing to the 


foreign security market, which has work- 
ed against New York the past week. 
The stock market is from three to five 
per cent, better than a week ago, and 
gives many indications of a decidedly 
advancing market. It will not do to 
count too much on a great advance ; it 
will take time for a general movement to 
take place. The railroad bond market 
is strong under very heavy investment 


buying. The bank statement is as fol- 
lows : 
Loane increasc............+-+: $909,300 
Specie increarc..........sesse0s 1,533,600 
Leyal tenders decrease......... 878,600 
Deposits increase............... 1,036,200 
Reserve increase............. 396,450 


Whieh is a further improvement on 
the report of a week azo. 








VHOICE Investments! 


Western Real § s and Sch 


fees GOVERNMENT Bol NDS Sa 
her Rates o ae pop rmation 


Ess W,Jr., St. Joseph, Mo. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25tb, 1883. 


The Truatees, in Ce Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 


1882 


nformity to the 


its apairs on the 3lat December 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 


January, 1882, to 3lst December, 

1882 $4,412,603 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

off Ist January, 1882 1,516,844 8&5 


Total Marine Premiums $ 1,929, 538 43 
Premiums marked off from Ist Jan 
uary, 1882, to 31st December, 1882, $4,390,305 90 
Losses paid during the 
same period 
Returna of Pre 
miums and 
Expenses $823,304 50 


. $2,013,767 35 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New 


York Stock, City, Bank and other 


Stocks.. $8,974,558 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

wise 1,575,500 00 
Real Estate and ‘Claims’ due the | 

Cc on, estimated at. 531,118 15 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable. 1,725,575 U2 
Casb in Bank $64,923 55 





GERI Bact Boece k og ot $13,171,675 02 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
titleates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- | 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on | 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for | 
the year ending 3ist December, 1582, for which | 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the First of May next. | 

By order of the Board 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


} 


| 


| 


| 


Seen 
TRUSTEES: } 

J.D. IO HORAQE GRA 

CHARL EY DENNIS, EUMUND W CORLIES, 

. H. H, MOORE, JOHN ELLIOT f. 

Dewis OURTIS ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 

CHAS. H. RUSSELL. he B. MINIURN | 

JAMES LOW H. MARSHALL, | 

DAVID LANE, GEORGE W 

GORDON W.LURNHAM, a wv. MORGAN, 


A. A. RA MA oie N AS. G DE FOREST, 


WM. STUG SAMUEL WILLETS | 
LENJ. H FIELD, c HAS. D LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM E DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 

ROYAL PHELPS, HOS.B.CODDINGTON, 
THOS, F. XOUNGS, HoRaG pK. THURBER, 
O A. HA WILLIAM DEGKQO7, 


JOHN b. HEWLETT, JOHN L RIKER, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, N. DENTON S8MiTH, } 
OHAS, P. BURDETT. 

JOHN D. JONES, Present. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. | 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pvee't. H 
A. A. RAVEN, Sed Vice-Prea’t 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED, NOT A DOLLAR LOST 


Payments Prompt as Gevernment Honds, 


At National Bank of Commerce in New York 
The restatements confirmed by 212 testimoniala by 
our Patrons during eleven years’ business. Informs 
tion, Forma and Testimonials furnished on applica 
tion. J. WATHKING & €0., 


Lawrence, Kansas. | 
Henry DiogIwaon, NewYork Manawer, 244 Hroat we 





MANHATTAN SAFE DE POSIT 


AND STORAGE CO., 
346 and 348 Broadway, N. Y. cor.,of Leonard St 
Offers a Safe Repository for Bonds, Deeds. Mort 
gazes, Willis, and other valuable eae Trunks, 
Silverware, Jewelry, Paintings, , 
wen'tt torent from 810 to 200 er year. 
W.H.APPLETON, Pres. 8 S.FISHER, Vice-Pres. 
FRED'K FOSTER, General Manager. 





SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 


REAL ESTATE. 


Five hundred and eighty acres of choice land 
thin two miles of Suspension Bridwe ; one mile 
from!State University; fine ne pe Lote in ad 
ditions adjoining are sailing at from $300 to kU each. 
Write at once for term Will take Les D per ce nt in- 
terest ourselves. Price, » Som par 
DALE &CO., 


* 10 Wasbineton ave., x Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 18/3 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast vacua, 


Warranted absolutely pur: 
Vocoa, from which the exc: ‘ 

Oil has been re Tt has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, A 
and is thererore far mor 
eal. It is delici 
strengthening, easily digested, and 


moved. 
rrowroot or Suvnr, 
us, nouri 
admirably adapted for invaii: 


well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


is aa 





CHRISTIAN 


| dred other 


| 12! Atlantic 


UNTON. 


SOMETHING NEV. 


ATLANTIC THE MICRO STEROCRAPH. 


Price 


nstrat en 


At One-Half the 
Thisil ire 


t. Oc 
mA 


larger 't 


nufacture 
id Plated t KTIs a1 





ereocacor 





99 Beautiful St 


Ever Offered Before, 


y new instrument 





of ’ te 0 Al A ; 4 ' I 
‘ictures. Va sll tastes. ¢ 4 
RICINALS ( I ARS, | . : A 
na ea ‘si Mis ro Staronianh } ' t "» 6O < 
E.N ASON & co., 120 Furt on Street, ane York. ! reet, New York 
“MASON & HAMLIN. 6 (23.8% 
nion Undergarments t 
ARE E, 14th Lath}, eee | 


ORGANS CERTAINLY 
BEST 






having been very (areat World's 
industria Cc ompetition tor Sixtee n Year- 

mo oihe ryan hat ng bern somun jual 
at reste A " inlder 1 ty cheapest 
mtyle iug; iy ¢ on on atthe 1 axe i power 
for the ful r 





or ‘fam ilies at "B22. ‘One hun 
atyles at $30, $57, 465, B72, B75, spa 
$il4 to $500 and ut The larger styles are vn 


music in schools 


#1, 


| merely UNEQU ALED but wholly u vay Al ~~ oui any 


other organs. F< 
New illustrated © atalog ue 

The MASON AND Ham, IN Green 
Piano (o., 154 Tremeonts b, 
(union Square), New Y rk. 149 


ash ves payments, 





Wat aah 





| Chicago. 


1839. 1883s. 


——~ & C0. 


Canty 


45 by 


SUCCESSORS B 


\ 


STEWART & co. 


174 vellis iltom St., 


Offer » New and La Sroe ‘ 
fully selected f 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL 


aad Care- 


GBADEs, 


Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys, 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings,etc, 


ALSO, 
LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINA, CORNICES, 
SHADrs 
ALI 17’ LOWES PRI 


HARDENBERCH& CO. 
J. THOMPSON, 


Ave.,cor Heury Ss, Brooklyn, 


Wholesale and Retail Grocer. 


The best Creamery, Orange and 
Delaware County 


23 US SE Be Se. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON, 
Also HAMS. 


Long Island Kggs and Vegetables 
received fresl every moruiny. 


And 


FINE F’ 4MiiL3 


’ 


GROCERIES. 


Refrigerators. 


L. BH, Mace & Co.'s, 
in great varict 


a yeneral assortment 


Jewett s and Farson’s make 


y, and a complete nt of 


issOrlm 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODs. 


ALANSON CARTER, 


N. @ 


YES! 


ALABASTINE is unequaled asa Wall Pinte. 
It produces a tine, durable and handsome job. It i 
Economicn!, and can be applied b any one. 

not for sale in your néighborhvod. se ud to MER LEY Y 
BROTHE®S, 3:2 Burling Slip. New York, 
AVERILL PAINT COMP ANY, Boston and Chica- 
wo, for Sample Oard and Test imonials, 


3 


530 Fulton St, 


Brooklyn, 














Fine White Gold Edge Cards, uame on, 10¢.8am- 





W, BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Hass 


ple Book 2c. M. SHAW & Uo., Jersey City, N.d. 


» | 





and ( i 
forded Waist» 
Specialty. 





bi . Ba 
A.F LETCHER 
. ae ie 


East 14th St., 


The Great ry ; 
Church LIGHT: 


PRINK’S Patent HReticctora x 
2 Most Powertui, Koleos 
Thain and the Best Ligit kno 
for Churehes, Store s w V 
Pari re B ks, Off 8 Frict * ) 
jes. Theatres. Depot Newa 
gant designs & sizeofr 3 
circular and est A r Q 
churches 





iF YOU WANT 
‘The most popular and sat- 


isfactory ¢ rset t as regards 
‘alth, Comfort and Ele- 















fance of Form,’ > be sure 
and get 
: MADAME FOT'S IMPROVED 
CORSET & 
SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


iriv adapt 





sale 


ers. 


ng dealers. Pric 
anufac tured only by 
| FOY, ‘HARMON ACO” 


New Haven Oona, 


t iare wr £ i 
their new Stocking Sawoate re ‘or Ladies 
Children, and their unex Gualed Skirt bospender, 
for Ladies, and want reliable lady agents to se 
them tn every household. Our agents every- 
here meet with ready success and make han4- 
some salari¢” ~Vrite at once for terms and se 
® cure exclusive territory Address 
City Baspender Co., Cnelanan, Obie 








Quee 
_ Leading Physicians recomend these Suppor LD 


| MALL FRUITS 
CARNATIONS | 
ROSES and PANSIES 


expec 
logne with Fut inatructic one 


R 
reson application 


ES tochester, 


ew York. 





C SIXTEEN SPLENDID S 
ae R egy! OB DOUBLE, for on uly $1.25. 
8 earaaiy hase ‘gle, 6 Double and 
4 Scented, or 16 Ever oming r 4 Geraniums 
4K . 4 Fuchs ws and 4H viscts. All ave strong flower 
i, se Illus 


trated otal of Plants an Keeda free. 


INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, Springfield, O. 





. MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


kn to 





EYE & 


re 


ELL FOUNDRY, 


BY CK 
Ils Copper and 7 ol GAR 


Se box Fite Alarms, Farms, etc, 
WARBANTE! Catalogne sent Pree 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Clasdaes™ 





CONSUMPTION, 


I have a positive remedy for the a 
its use thousands of causes of the 
long stan< huve been cure indee 









CAReS | by 
iba aud of 
d, 80 strony 








ia my faith i efficacy, that I v send TWO BOT 
TLES FEE, tozether with VAL ALLE TREAT 
ISE on this disease, to ar rer. Fuse caprere * 
P.O.address. DR.T.A. BLOC 1 M,1 1 Peari 8 tN 
2HiO8l GANSU ug an ene ne 
conjer a savor upon ti -rilser aw 
Pudlisier by stating ( they sass oh 





Advortisoment in tne Ha 


f eener 








{ 
’ 











avtne nt. 


Bublisper : Bey 


New Yoax, APRIL 12, 1883. 





A GENEROUS RE SPONSE 


In the Publisher’s Department of The 
Christian Union for March 22. were 
given several letters from subscribers 
who epjoy The Christian Union, and re- 
gret to give it up, but who are unable to 
subscribe to it. In presenting these 
letters to our readers we suggested 
that some of our subscribers might 
send their papers, when they were 
through with them, to these friends 
who wanted to read Tac Christian 
Union but could not pay for it. At that 
time we made use of the following ex 
pression: ‘‘Send to this cflice for the | 








addresses and we will send them to you. 
We believe that this call will meet with 
a hearty response; we never made a call | | 
that we have not been surprised at the} 
ready and cordial reply.” We take great 
pleasure in saying that these anticipa 
tions were correct, and although we 
might have been prepared for it by our 
past experience yet we must say we 
were surprised this time at the replies re- 
ceived. More than fifty subscribers have | 
indicated by letter their desire to provide | 
The Christian Union for those friends | 
who cannot pay for it. In several cases | 
not on'y has the paper been offered, but | 
money to pay for a cash subscription has 
bzen sent. As an illustration we take 
two letters which came in this morning’s 
mail, for we think our readers will be 
glad to see the generous and warm- 
hearted feeling which they indicate. 
Surely no charity could be more pure and 
genuine than that which prompts ‘* I.” 
to send $10 for this good purpose, with- 
out any indication (except the mere | 
initial) of his name or address. 
April 3, 

Enclosed please tind $10 for the purpose of rend- 
ing to some of the parties mentioned in your paper 
of March 22, that cannot afford to continue their 
subscription. 

I like very much your religious and political in- 
dependence, and am surprised that any one cau 
believe, in this free country, that the majority of 
the people should be taxed to make manufacturers 
and miners successful in their business. Jt seems 
to be adisadvantage to the country to discover any- | 
thing new, as the discoverers immediately want | 
their product protected, so that they can get more 
for it than if imported. H. 





We have said ‘‘' what could be more} 
genuine charity than that which H. dis- 
plays?” We think when our readers | 
have looked over the following letter they 
will be as puzzled as we are to decide | 
which shall be called the most charitable. 
The true solution seems to be to call nei- 
ther most charitable, but to be thankful 
that both H. and Mrs. L. are proofs that 
genuine good-will to all men is becom- | 
ing dominant. 


PLAINVILLE, April 1. 

We have taken The Christian Union almost from 
its commencement, and feel as if we could hardly 
be deprived of it, and I feel much sympathy for 
those who have had the reading of the paper and 
are obliged to give it up on account of their pover- 
ty. lama widow, and my income is small, but 
perhaps I can assist a little. In the number for 
March 22 wasan appeal from a poor minister who 
has been teaching for five years but must give up 
his paper onaccount of his poverty. I inclose one 
dollar, that you can continue it for four months 
longer, and if you will send me his address I wil) 
send him some of Mr. Beecher’s sermons, and per- 
haps aselst him to some other reading matter that 
might help him ifhe is a poor minister or teacher. 
Also I would iike the address of that home mis 
sionary that bad taken it for three years, and is 


obliged to give it up forthe present. If no one) yy 


has volunteered to send him theirs I will send him | 
ours. Part of the time we are in the nabit of send- 
ing them off to different ones when we have read | 
them. I never alow them to be destroyed; they 
are too precions. I have derived much pleasure | 
and, I trust, profit from them. I am over seventy. 
Mrs. L. 








| 
| 
| 
The Co-operative Building Plan Associa- e 
tion, of 24 Beekman 8t., N. Y., have recently 
issued a maguzine of folio size with the title | 
** How to Build a House,” containing a large | 
number of co-operative building plans with | 
designs for villas, cottages, and suburban res- | 
idences. The work is prepared with special 
reference to non-professional readers. It is 
intended for those who are thinking of mening: 
homes for themselves, aud who desire | 
avoid the expense invoived in the employ ale | 8 
ol a professional architect. Elevations, full | 
descriptions, and estimates are given, and per- 
sons who desire to build cheaply will doubt- 
less find much that Is valuable in this publica- 
tion ; price tifty cents, 


| what was said in that columa in the number 


| together to help the widow and the father- 


| application by the American Exchange Tray- 


| Which isuuder the management of Mr. C. / 


| when Ayer’s Cuerry Pectoral will relieve, soothe, an d 


THE CHRISTIAN 


CORRESPON \DENCE. | 


MINISTERS’ MU ru AL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 

For msanv years | have taken aud read The 
Christian Uuion with deep interest. The 
columu to “Inquiring Friends" [| have 
thought very useful. But I was sorry to read 


of March 1, p. 187, on & ministers’ wutual 
life insurance couipany. 

Such an association was formed in Chicago 
in 1874. Each member pays & dollar a year 
for current expenses and three dollurs on the 
death of & member for his family. The sec 
retary, the Rev. Alexuoder Blackburn of La- 
fayette, Ind, says: ‘lu most esses what is 
paid by the asseuciation is the all of earthly 
things the widow has;"’ and that the sub- 
stunce of every letter that brings the money 
for the atllicted ones is, *‘ May God bless the 
bereaved cues.” ‘T pay no money 80 cheer- 
fully ws this 

We lave no disposition to “ club off” ar 
of God's servants, nor to ** got off ourselves.” 
I told an infidel who was berating the dishon- 
esty Of insurance companies that I belonged 
tow Baptist Ministers’ Mutual Insurance As- 
sociation, Which is not incorporated and bas 
therefore no power to enforce payment, each 
of us only agreeing to pay to the family $3 on 
the death of @ member. ‘* What do you 
think,” I asked, ‘* of its safety?” 
**Good as the Bank of England.” 

Yes, better; good as the Saviour'’s assur- 
ance, *‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto ove 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
dove it unto me,” 

1 sm sure the good brother who anewered 
that inquiry was wholly ignorant of bis sut- 
ject; otherwise he could vever h ave written 
80 inappropriate und so unworthy ao answer. 

pete WEBB. 
East OAKLAND, Cal., March 206, 1883 





He replied, 


This is not a busisess but a benevolent 
organizatioa, Christian men may agree 


less, ard because of tucie Curistian sym- 
pathy may give what they have pledged. 
But the permanence of such «n organiza 
tion as our correspondent describes rests 
whoily on the kindly feeling « . its mem- 
bers, and this does not afford a lus/ness 
basis, though it may afford a basis for 
busiuess. 


TRAVEL TO EUROPE. 

No one who wishes to go to Europe, 
whether alone or with & party, should fail to 
send for a copy of ‘* Travel,” an elegan 
monthly, giviug information of the grestest 
v-lue to all travelers. 1t will be sent free on 


elers’ Bureau, 162 Broadway, New York 


Barattoni, saprscindaiae 


THE HORSFORD ALMANAC AND COOK 
BOOK 


inailed free on application to the Rumtord 
Chemical Works, Providence, R. | 





Almost Incredible. Yet Absolutely True. 
A S95 24-STOP ORGAN FOR ONLY 819.75. 

The offer made in this issu _ of our Weekly by 
Mayor Beatty, of Washinvton, N. J., is characteri-« 
tic of the enterprise of th’s well-known manufac 
turer. He offers to tne readers of this paper, one of 
his renowned latest style $45 organs for only $4¥.75 
and delivers it free, ail freiwht charwes prepaia b ry 
him, at your very di or. This offer m snccepte a 
on or before April l7, asafter that dz ate t 18 rice will 
be $9, therefore do not hesi itate, but order at once 
Every instrument guaranteed or money will be re- 
funded with interest. 

No manufacturer can show the amount of busi- 
ness transicted during the last four months that Mr. 
Beatty does. His shipments have been: December, 
1,410 organs; January, 1, 1U2 orzans; February, 1,142 
organs; March, 1,435 orwans, be »sidex Bole 543 piano 
fortes. His factory is taxed to its utmost capacity, 
running day and night He has the largest and most 
complete factory in America; no one deserves suce 
cess more than Mayor Beatty, for he understands 
and caters to every wish of the music-loving popu 
lace, aud has his reward in the world-renowned rep- 
utation which his incomparable instruments have 
attained. 

Physicians, clergymen. and scientis's, unite in rec- 
ommending the use of Hall’s Vexetable Sicilian 
air Kenewer. 


The Best Tooth Powder is Caswell, Massey & Co.'s 
Dentine. Safe, preservative, and economical. 1,121 
roadway and 57% 5th Ave. 


Why wear out with continual conghing at night, 


cure ’ 





Those Complaining of Sore Throat, Hoarse- 
ness, or ** taking cold” shoulda use Brown's LRON- 
CHIAL TrROcHEs. Theeffect is extraordinary, psr- 
ticularly when used by sinvers and speakers for 
clearing the voice, 


AUTOMATIC 


“ TA ND STRO if sens cot wT ms 


UNEQUALED TIGHTNESS ¢ oF BULNING. 
ASIEST TO WO 


ENTIRE. “SAFETY TO “HEALTH. 
@ Fulliny 3. il Co afforded to aH. 














Willcox & Gibbs 5. M. Co,,658 Broadway, N.Y, 


UNION. 





Vor. XXVIL.. No. 15. 





NEW PUBL ICATIONS 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


27 & 29 W, 23d. New York, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
I. 

Sacred Scriptures. being'a selection of the 
more devout, practical, and important portions of 
the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures; to which are 
added some kindred selections from the other sacred 
scriptures of the world. Translated, compiled, and 
arranged by the Rev. Martin K. Schermerhorn, M.A. 
Formerly pastor of the Church of Unity, Boston, 
lute of Lhe Channing Memorial Church, Newport, 
pfimaily for his own use as preacher and pastor. 
tiandsomely printed in iarge, open type, in one 


octavo yoiume, cloth extra, about $3.00. 


Il, 
The American Citizen’s Mamuel. By 
Worthington C. Ford. 
Part I1.—The Functions of Goverument, con- 


sidered with special reference to Taxation and Ex- 
penditure, the Regulation of Commerce aod In- 
dus 


Management of the Public Lands, etc. 





try, Provision for the Poor and Insane, the 
. Cut sLiOns 
of the Day,” Volume V. Octavo, cloth. $1 

Part 1.—Governments (National, State, and | 


Local), the Electorate, and the Civil Service. 


| application. 





of home, in a hea!thful location, with thorough in- 
Teenage and faithful care. Especial attention 
> | given little children or invalids. References given. 
| Address Box 32, Nanuet, N. Y. 

For Rent —A emal! cottage at Oak Blalt-, 
Martha’s Vineyard, consisting of one room auitab!s 
for artist studio, Opposite Pierce Villa. Price for 


the season, $100, Address, Owner, Noroton, Fair- 
field Co., Conn. 


A Lady of experience s# matron in a large 
boarding-*chool desires a position where she 
cou'd have an assistant,or us housekeeper ina 
Christian family. Would be satisfied with a smal 
salary. Keferences unexceptionable, Address Mrs 
| L., Box 479, N. Y. ¢ 





Wanted —To vel! an Excelsior Printing Presa— 

| Screw chase, 4% x7 inches, with back; self-ink- 
ing; two rollers; used three months. Cost $15; 
sell for$8. Address 64 Gillette St., Hartford, 
Conn. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
| French China and English Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES. 


will 





Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pes. $30 ” 
Fine White French China lea Sets, 44; tT) 
Fine Gole-ban d French China Tea Sets, 44 pes 8 BO 
Richly Decorated. Freneh ( hina Tea Seta, 44 


. ‘hams or Be ta, ‘Li ieces, $4 25; white.......... 3 2d 
s English Porcelain Dinner Seta, lw pes. 14 
Bins 1 lated Dinner Knives, per dozen....... > WW 


| ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 


Til intrat a ita'owne and Price-list mailed free on 
stipistes furnished, 


t Lo HAI YF EY, Cooper Institute, New York 


|} City 


Onde ra securely packed and placed on car or 


| steamee free of hae SentO. O. D. or P. VO, 


“(Questions of the Day,” Volame 1V. Octavo, | Money-order. 


cloth. $1 00, | 


A work planned to afford in compact form a com- | 
prebensive summary of the nature of the organiza- 
tion of the Government of the United States, Na- 
tional, State, and Local, and of the duties, privi 
leges, and responsibilities of American citizens 

*," Putnam’s New Catalogue forwarded to any 
adilre 85 Upon app plication. 


IF YOUE X PEC" T TO INTRODU CEA NEW SONG 
BOOK IN YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
THIS SPRING, TRY 


Good as Gold 


By LOWRY and DOANE. 


Each Song is fresh, attractive, and useful! 














192 Pages. S30 per 100 Copies, 
Send 25 cents for a Copy to Hramine. 


BIGLOW & MAIN 
76 Kast Ninth street, | 81 Randolph street, 
NEW YORK. | CHICAGO 


“WANTS,” 
[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
of charge for subscribers. The full name 
and address of the advertiser must accompany 
each “want.” Cards for others than sub- 
soribers will be inserted for 15 cents per agale 
line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.) 











Wanted.—Agents to solicit subscriptions in 
every county for the Christian Union. Address 
Christian Union, New York City. 

Wanted.—A gentleman in the prime of life, of 
twenty years’ unabated success as an educator, 
would, under sufficient inducement, establish and 
conduct an academic select school of Business and 
English, accept a partnership ina good commer- 
cial schoo), or organize and permanently conduct 
a Commercial Department in a first-class College 
or High School. Any amount of the very best ref- 
erence promptly given. Is at present, at good sal- 
ary, superintendent and lecturer of commercial de- 
partinent in a high school in a N. Western city. 
Wishes to change locality. Address L, A. V. O,, 
this city. 





Wanted.—aA lady of 35 yearsor more, to take 
Charge of the honse ard four children (aged from 4 
to 9), of agentleman of moderate income in N. Y. 
City. Wife absent, probably for years. References 
exchanged. Address Presbyterian, this office. 

Wanted.—A lady to take the entire charge of a 
house, rent free, and board a family of four with 
anurse. References exchanged.—Address Mrs. E. 
Box 1054, Towanda, Penn. 

A Lady will ao typewriting and copying of all 
kinda—legal, dramatic, mining, and architects 
specifications, with accuracy and promptness ; min_ 
isters’ and physicians’ work a gpeciaity. Enduring 
and legtbie copies of sermons, lectures, records of 
Cases (surgical and medical), etc.—Call before one 
eM. at 25 East Fourteenth Street, Room 8. 





For Sale.—A new 8), |bs, Parker B. L. shotgun, 
Damascus barrels, 10-gauge, skeleton butt, patent 
fore end, fine engraving and gold mounted. This 
is the prize gun won by me at the last ** State 
Shoot.” The list price is $225, but I will sell for 
$100 cash, having more guns than I need. Also Sib. 
Fox gun, 2Sin., twist barrels, 12-gauge, with forty 
nickel shells, $45. Also Sharp’s long-range hammer- 
less rifle, wind gauge, spirit level and patent Vernier 
sights, mountings for teleacope. Price on applica- 
tion, E, M. Moody, Lockport, N, Y. 





— Degraaf & Taylor, 


- THE LEADING 


Furniture Makers and Upholsterers, 


47 and 49 West 14th Street, 
48 West 15th Street, 


Becween Sth and Gth Avs., 


NEW YORE: 





ARRENWARDX G 


\/ MRTISTIC 


‘@ JELIABLE 
oe URE 





“rnitur re 


6 £8 East20!'"Stny. 


Especial attention to 
Furniture for Summer-Houses. 


Gioods made to order from 
Original Design, Estimates given. 
6&8 E. 20th St., bet. B’way & 5th Av., N. Y. 
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TO 
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LADIES! 

Get up Clubs for our CELEBRATED TFAS 
and COFFEEs, and secure a beautiful MOSS. 
KOSE, or GULD-BAND TEA-SET. (44 
jieces), Our OWn importation. One of these beanti- 
ful chins tea-sets given away to the party sending 
a club for $25. This is the greatest inducement 
ever offered. Send in your orders aud enjoy a cup 
of GOOD TEA or CUFFEE and at the same time 
yrocure a HANDSOME CHINA TEA-SET. No 
hembur Good ‘Teas, uc, .35c., and 4ve per pound; 
excellent Tess dic. and twc., and very best from 
65c, to We. When ordering, ‘be sure and mention 
what kind of teas you want— whether Oolong. Mixed, 
Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, or 
English Breakfast We are the oldest and larwest 
Tea Company in the business. The reputation of 
our house REUEEeS nocomment, For full paruicu 
lars addres 

THE GREAT AMERICAN ‘TEA COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 3land 33 Vesey St,, New York 








WE WANT 1000 more BOOK AGENTS 


For Gen. Dodge's and Gen. Sherman's Bran New Book 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS. 


a by Gen. Sherman. Superb Illustra- 
nis great work was subscribed for by 

} ee ie 4 Gen. Grant. and hundreds of eminent 
men, and is indorsed as the most Valuable and ‘I hril- 
ling book ever written. It Sells like wildfire, and is 
the .oranaes chance to coin extra Terns ever offered to 
Send for eo Extra Ter m een 
P ate, vn. all free, to GTON 





Two or three children can have a good, pleasant 





& CO., Hartford, Cs n. 
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FACT AND K KUMOK. | 

—Authentic sources give the informa | 

tion that this year’s wheat crop in Cali | 
fornia will be a large one. 

—The spacious and imposing 
buildings for the Fulton Market were | 
opened formally last week, with much | 
display of ‘‘flowers, fruit, flesh, fish, | 
fowl, feathers, and fine feast material.” | 

—Miss Verona Baldwin, 
weeks ago attempted to shoot the notori 
ous “Lucky” Baldwin, of San Francisco 
in a corridor of his hotel, was acquitted | 
last week on the ground of insanity. 

—The visit to New York of Gen. 
of Mexico, is being made very gay. 
President Grant gave him a sumptuous 
dinner at the Union Le 
the week, and on Thursday, 
Produce Exchange people 
reception and enthusiastic wele sme. 


| 
new | 
| 


who some 


Jub during 
April 5 


him «a 


ague ( 


gave 


—The Indian troubles in the Wester 
reservations appear to be on the increase 
Fifty nine murders are reported withir 


he San Carlcs recervat 
and from Heauosillo, Mexico. It 
suid that the whites of Arizona 
formed a secret society whose -~ is 
the extermination of al e Apa 
ches on the San Carlos reservation, sand 

all feund roving north of the frontier. 
—Gas explosions appear to be 
the day for c 
sensation. There was 
last week that tore up the killing 
ten small boys, and started a panicina 
school. Almost atthe same time there | 
was &@ gas explosion in the basement of 
the Palace Hotel in San Francisco, but | 
beyond a good shake and a bad scare | 
| 


nine days from t 
bave 


the m: 


the ap 
yroved form of reating a 
I if f t 

in Baltimore 


one 


street, 


damage was done here. Kearney, the 
Sand Lot orator, had nothing to do with 
it, although one might fancy he had. 

—‘* Pilot,” the largest elephant in Bar- | 
num’s menagerie, next to Jumbo, 
killed last week for a prolonged and ag-| 
gravated fit of intractability, which en- | 
dangered the lives of his keepers. It| 

| 
| 


was | 


took quite a small army of assistants to 
dispose of his 9,000 pounds of remains, 
and there were present during the dis- 
section many professors and students of | 
the Veterinary College. Pilotcame from 
Englendin 1877, was periodically vic: 
and is ssid to have killed a keeper before | 
he came to this country 

—After a fitful atten. pt to laure 
sail his work on the of theatrical | 
success, Saimi Morse and his ‘f Passion | 
Play” bave again been “ Just 
as the performance was beginning on 
the night of April 3, for the bencfit of | 
the French Orphan Asylum, the 
officials appeared with an injunction, 
which afforded the unfortunate ee 
wright a for a clever bit of 
legerdemain, in both'suppressing and giv- | 
ing vent to his Passion at one and the | 
same time. 

—Fickleness and ingratitude on a large 
scale: ‘‘ Melancholy tidings for Jumbo! 
come from L His former mate, 
Alice, has never betrayed the slightest 
sign of grief since the day of his depart- 
ure, and now even the children are for 
getting him in their admiration for Jingo, 
a charming young elephant not yet five 
years old and not quite four and one-half 
feet high. Jingo is a precocious beast, 
and already paces the garden walks with 
a load of children on his back 
expectancy of buns.” 

—President Arthur took his departure 
from Washington for his Florida trip 01 
Thursday, April 5, in apparently good | 
health and spirits. The event of the 
first day’s journey was on the train be. | 
tween Petersburg and Weldon, N C,! 
when the conductor of that portion cf 
the road, not having received information 
regarding the President, entered the 
special car and called for tickets or their 
equivalent ; viz., $4750. Dismay of the 
Presidential party! And submissiveness 
of the President, who prepared to pay all | 
round! At the next station, however, | 
all was adjusted by the telegrapb, and 
the conductor of the nation and the con- | 
ductor of the train went on their ways’ 
rejoicing. 
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“ELECTRIC PAD MFC co., 





ue 
C Ri 
PIANC | 


"1S THE BEST iN THE WORLD," 





Excels all other Pianos in its variou 





PIANOS, in all the usual! styles, are unriv 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT nar the justly-c 
brated raTrEeENTED 


provements. The new designs in ‘ HICK IN 
GRANDS, asst igen i rer results in AD 
PURITY, LES AND . oe 
ing to be pet The CHIC "RERINC AR 

ele 


which foreve 
erfercn 
in any climate 


METALLI ACTION 





, and adapta it for use 
owl 


the 
For elegant 
address 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
1830 Fifth Aven nae ap 
NEW YORK. i 


ins 





trated Cata 


H 


36 Tremont 
BOSTON. 


INARD CO’ 
tL SOMING 


establishment 


on! ma 
ss i ROSES. 69! 


BUSIN 


imme ny A oon 
: = 






Strong nts sui 
nae lfvervd safely, px temen au y} 

551 a ndid varieties, your choice, all labe! 
ts 12f or $2: 19 for $33 26 lor$4: 35! 

35 or $10; 100f riz: WeCIVE al Handsome 
Present of choice and valuable ROSES free 
with every oder. Our NEW CUIDE, a comple 
Treatise on the Roae.20 pp. elegantly tlustrated—free to ail 

THE DINGFR & CONARD CO. 
Rose Sane a, West Grove, Chester On., Pe 


$723, A WRK, $12. qay et vomecastty mane Loru@ 
s Tr &c urneta, Ma 








a week tn cour 
free, 


! own town. Terms and $ ont 
Address H. Hatitet & Co., Vortiana, Ma, 


$66 





»t 
led, | 


or $53 | 
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ue = See CHRISTIAN UNION. 
#40 > T Order { 
Lett . : eI ie Pee . 
10 days t for § o 
Li stop #95 Pasion Organ, with 
f $49.75 accor nies this 
f for #95 nd 
fnota csented 
ift year 1 VIEL EF. | ae 
FREICHT PREPAID. A « fort nd vided ¥ 
t t [ag prepay freight t 
rare opportunity t 18 
" at your very deo ‘tmanufac- 
t r’ olesale prices. Order now. nothing saved by correspondence 
HOW TO OxDER. To i ha d your 
vintnitan cee 
tr ™m 
TBe very particularto give Name, Post Oitlce, ¢ ounty, Btaic, Ireight 
“tation, und « a what Ratlroad t mit by Rank a) 
) J I - t sia Vy bank ¢ . 
hat day,w 
t ‘ ! I tl tintr { with 


: DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey 
N oO c U RE, NO PAY: 
' 
rmany mont sick and a HONEST OFFER ever} © send apon certain « 
i neour ELECTRIC “MEDIC perenaicy v ADs ou trial o 5 F 
rds have ken advantage of this offer and t . a y nt from anything 
ever before introdneced, being composed of Roots an! Herbs bined r vif t Pa Dyspepsia Rhenmatiom Liver and 
| Kidney Diseases Pit s, Lung Disenses, Asthma, Ca'arrh, Lame Bach, Agnue t ott Ir . r y i tater nwer: 
write Lo u8 al once Remer they do cir ou, they cost your totry t Send y m | 1 2 ett r or ¢ } tal for our Book, 
giving prices and fn! particulars, which we send fr . 


RROOKLYN, N. Y. 








AYER'S PILLS 


(onstipaution 


gestion, Dyspepsin, Mendache, Dysenters, 
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we Thske seer found" iets pears THE LIGHT RUNNING 
: I W ev & 
St.. Rich Va ‘ : 

Pe et Pager ben nt 9 ne pesky ee 

en # ct to const nt t I 
ered iiereasine incon nen ls Wabsi 9 Unabridged 
et ! ‘ ected co-tive babit, and have va ty [ 113.000 Words, 
nproved m t 4 3,000 Engravings, 

AYER ATHAR I LS cor tt tinea 

ute ; “A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 
" s I : An ever-present } ister to the whole 
ve tone and vigor to the whole } “ et y fa y ii 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass- 


| PREPARED BY 
ree eer eee GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U 


THE 
American Universal Cyclopadia. 
‘8, W. Green's Son, 74 & 76 Beekman Si., N. a» 


-S. TO SEX 
ercas at home. Sar ples wor 


Address Stanaow & Co 


th 85 tree 
Poruiand, Me 


$5 to $20" 


AGENTS: 


' 
| 
| 
| 


ean now rasp 4 fortune, Out 
fit worth @101tree. Addre os BS 
RIDEOUT 4 00. 10 Barclay St. 8.7 








annoving 


It is very 
when in the 
drop the 
have to 
The Ivory Soap (oats, 
and is wi 


bath, to 
soap and 


: . 
ree? tOF it. 


ception the most lux- 
urlous soap | bath- 
ino. [t lathers treely, 


> 
and 1s easily 
off, leaving a Sense 
of cleanliness and 
comfort attainable by 


no other means. 


CARPETS. 
SPECIAL SALE, 


CLOSING 


April 23d. 


We have sold one of our large 
buildings and must vacate 
aE eek de SOS... 


The goods contained therein must be sold 
stored, as our other building 
filled to its fullest capacity ; and we propose 
to sacrifice and eell. 
OVER 


$75.000 of fine Carpets 


CONSISTING OF 
AXMINSTERS, 
VELVETs, 
BODY BRUSSELS, 


is already 


MOQUETTE*, 
3-PLYS, 
TAPESTRIES, 

INGRAINS, Etc. 
Will pcsitively be sold at LESS THAN COST 
OF MANUFACTURE. Remember, these sre 
not unsalatle and shop-worn remnants 
usually advertised ae bargains, but are New 
Goods in handsome designs, purchased with 
great care for this season's trade. It is im- 
possible to convey an intelligent idea of 
prices of so large and varied a stock, and an 
actual comparison of goods must be made to 
&} preciate the opportunity. 


” APRIL 2a. 


and goods are being rapidly disposed of, and 
you will do well to make your purchases at 
once. Responsible and reliable purchasers 
can, if desired, obtain a limited credit fo 
early purchases 


REUBEN SMITH, 


2 and 4 FOURTH AVE, W. Y. 


NEAR COOPER INSTITUTE, 


Third and Fourth avenue horse cars pacs 
O.ir door, and Ninth Street station of New 
York Elevated witht ts ee oe 


Our sale com 


biik 


RIDLEYS’ 


FASHION MAGAZINE, 


SURISG NIMBER NOW READY 


tedto Spriue Novet 


52 Bepariments, 


And tells you 


Whatto Wear 


HOW TO OBTAIN IT 


At the Lowest New 


Prices, 
ONE OF ITS MOST P*OMINENT FEATURES 
BEING AN [ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND 
PRICE LIST, AND OUT OF TUWN RE-IDENTS 
WILL FIND IT t F GREAT VALUE, AS BY ITS 
Alv THEY CAN SHOP WITH ALL THE ADVAN 
TAGES ENJOYED RY NEW YORK REsSI 


| DENTS. 


| KNOW ARE (CORRECT, 
|} ARE TH® SAME AS CHARGED AT OUR CilN 


TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED HATS 


LADIES AND MIS3ES'’ SUITS AND WRAPS, UN- 
DERWEAR OF ALL KINDs, KID AND CLOTH 
GLOVES, MITTS, &¢ 


Dress Goods 


DRESS AND TRIMMING SILKS, FRINGES, LACES 
TRIMMINGS, WHITE GOODS, LINENS, NOTIONS, 
RIBBONS, FLOWERS. FEATHERS 


AND IN FACT EVERYTHING 


THAT CAN POSSIBLY B* NEEDED FOR WIFF, 
KUSBAND, OK CHILD, AT PRICE? WHICH WE 
AND IN EVERY CASE 


T£KS 


a 


MAGAZINE ISSCED QUARTERLY, 6) CENTS | 


Pv ANNUM. OR 1) CENTS SENGLE NUMBER 
A-KNOWLEDGED TO BE THE BEST PUBLI 


ORDERS BY MALL 


WILL RECEIVE CAREFUL 


SAMPLES SENT ON AIPPLICATI 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311,313 to 321 Grand St., 
56, 58. 60. G2 to T0 ALLEN ST 
59, 61, 68 ORCHARD sT. 


NEW YORK. 





EDUCATI! NAL. 


Bt ST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign. 

For every department of instruction, low or high 
premutly provided for Ferilies, He 
Cirer 8 of Kood la, with int 
to pare..ts personally. Mailed for postaze Al 
skiLed Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form.’ 

J W. SCHEKRMERHORN, A. M., 
7 East l4th St., near 5 


O2\8, Oo. eges 
hig rdvice, 





Secretary, 
oth Ave., N.Y. 





H*’ ERFORD COLLEGE, Pa. 


THOS. CHASE, LL.D. 
Under care of mex 
but open to others 

ee aratory De; 


Harv.) President. 


re of the Society of 





Friends, 





assical and Scientific Courses. 
nt. Location in the coun 





try, ni of Philadelphia, on the Penn. 
R. R altbfal, and remarkably free 
from unt ons. Building situated in 





a beautiful park of sixty acres. Both boarding and 
day students received. Students have practical work 
1 an Astronomical Observatory, the largest near 
Philadelphia, and in a well-appointed Chemica! Lab 
oratory. Carefully-selected Library of 14,0 vola., 
to whose shelves students have free access, Limited 
numbers bring each student directly under personal 
influence of professors. Next Half Year begine 9th 
month (Sept.) 12th., 1843. For circulars, etc., apply 
to Prof A. C. THOMAS, A. M., 
College Post-office, Penna. 


N ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
+ AND ORATORY. 
(J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., Founder.) 

1416 and 141s Chestnet Street, Philadelphia. 
Thorouvh and sy+t*matic cu'ture in Voice, Enun 
ciation, aud Action in their application to Conversa- 
tion, Readinw, Recitation, and Oratory. Specially 
adapted to the wants of Clerwymen, Lawyers, Teach 
ers, andthe general student. Spring term opens 
April?. Sumuner term of 6 weeks at Coburg, Can 
aca, Ju'y 2. Fall term October 1. 
particulars send for Catalogue to the Secretary, J. 

R BYCHTFL 


i:RINTIAN 





LoNTON 


Vow XXVII., No. 15 








— JAMES McCKEERY & CO, 


INVITE AN INSPECTION OF THEIR PRESENT 
STUCK OF 


SILKS AND VELVETS, 


ADAPTED FOR SPRING AND SUMMER UBAGE 
THE FACILITIES THEY HAVE FOR OBTAIN 
ING TYPES OF CLOTH AND SKETCHES OF DE 
SIGN PRIOR TO PRODUCTION ENABLE THEM 
rO MAKE THE 


NEWEsT DISTRIBUTION OF 


COLOR AND COMBINATI N, AND EXHIBIT THEM 


|} IN ADVANCE UF ANY HOUSE IN EUROPE 


Yo rhe j 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
BROADWAY, CORNER ELEVENTII STREE' 


NEW YORK. 





ARNOLD. 





Prefect, Haverford | 


: For further | 


CONSTABLE & CO. 


We arc « ffering an 
Raw Siok, Tapestry, Silk Plush, and Ve 
lour Ts Covers at very low prices 


| Also, Curtain 


extensive variety of 


Materials, Furniture Covy- 


> 


ecrings, Portieres, Lace Hangings, ete. 


‘Broadway and (9th St. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


Carpets and Oriental Rugs, 


Spring Importations in Axmineters and 


Wiltons now complete—including effects 


of unprecedented richness and novelty. 


V.B.—Body 
Tapestries, Mog 


/ ricés. 


Brussels, dngrains, 
etles, at the lowest 


} 


Broadway and (9th St. 


Kissena Nurseries. 
Trees and Plants. 


Parsons & Sons Co., 


LIMITED, 





Flushing, N. Y. 


Those answering an Advervsemeni wh 
conjer @ favur upon ihe Advertiser ana 
| Publisher by stating thai they saw the 








| tdeertiooumens 4 the Chrtesinn Unde 






THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs. SA_Allen's 


WORLD'S 


aur Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 





Public Bemefhotrem. Mrs. S 
A.A rned thi, utle 
and t a are day r 
over a tine head ot ur produces 
her unequaled preparation for restor 
ing, invigorating, and beautifying the 
Hair Her World's Hair Restorer 
quickly cleanses the scalp, removing 
Dandruff, and arrests t fall; the 
hair, if gray,is chanced to its natural 
color, givi oleate vitality and 
luxuri qu in 


COMPLIMENTARY. ' Mg 
hair is now restored to its 
youthful color; I have not 
a gray hair left. I am sat- 
isfied that the 
is not 


preparation 
a dye, but acts on 


the secretions My hair 
ceases to fail, which is cer- 
tainly an advantage to me, 


who was danger of be- 
coming bald.” = This is 
the testimony of all who 
use Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S HAIR RESTORE! 
“One Bottle did it.” That is the 





} 


with 
Mrs. S. A. At 
RusToRE! It 





R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST,, SIXTH AVE,, and 13th ST., 





NEW YORK. 


| GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


ALL THE MOST ELEGANT NOVELTIES IN 


TRIMMED 


Millinery 


AND ie eos DESIRABLE SHAPFS, STYLES 
ND COLOKS IN UNTsIMMED 


Straw Goods, 


BOTH FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, IN CHIPS, 
MILANS, BA! l BHATD, ete. 


Dress Goods, 





INALL THE POPULAK SHADES AND COLORS. 
FRENCH ¢ (SHMERY, CAM¥!t'’s HALR, VIGUG 
Nk, SHOODAH CLOTLIIS. sk h¢ VKMURES 
BUNTINGS, LADI*S'CLOTH AND FLANNEL 
IN ALL COLORS, W AKRANTED ALL WOOL, 


DUUBLE WIDTH, + CENTS PER YARD 
BO'1 FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC : 
ae IN IMMENS VARIETY, AND EVERY 


Y4RD A BARGAI» 


Hosiery 


FOR TADIES, GENTLEMEN, Ae? Coe 
OUR OW DESIGNS, AND FIRE FROM NOT- 
TINGHAM. 


Underwear 


|} FOR LADTES, OF THE CHOICEST STYLES, 

| FROM OUR OWN WoKKROOWS, AND MADE 
FROM ee BES? MATERIALS, 

ALL THE ABOVE PR od ES THE LOWESTIN 

AMER A 


OUR SPRING CATALOGUE WILL BE READYIN 
A FEW DAYS, AND Wit BE MAILED FREE 
UPON APPLIVATION 


R. H. MACY & CO. 














